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Realty Exchange 











Rate for Notices under this heading, 65 cents per agate line. 


~ NEW ENGLAND 





| NEW ENGLAND 


Allow 14 a 
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Real Estate 


‘‘HILLSIDE”’ 

WATCH HILL 

Completely Furnished, 11 Sleeping Rooms, 4 Baths 
FOR RENT, 1908, $1,000 


Features of this Exclusive Seashore Cottage Colony. 
Salt water on three sides, always cool, only 4 hours from New 

ork, 2 hours from Boston, all express trains Consolidated R. R. 
Jorwich Line boats connect, exceptional telephone and 
telegraph facilities, 
Misquamicut Club golf links and tennis courts, ¢ 
boating, sailing. canoeing on river, fine driving and automobil- 
ing, macadam roads, unfailing supply of pure water under good 

Other furnished cottages, rent from $450 to $5, 

At other near-by beaches, $100 to $1,000. 


FRANK W. COY 


RHODE ISLAND 


electric lights and free — ytd 
eep sea fishing, 


WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND 











CASTINE, MAINE 


For Sale, or for Rent Furnished 
2 ern Cottages 
Overlooking Penobscot Bay 
Fine views from spacious verandas. Hot 
and cold water, open fireplaces, hardwood 
floors; good markets nearby. ne, with 
white colonial finish, 10 rooms and bath; 
the other, with antique oak finish, 11 rooms 
and bath. Prices reasonable. Address M. H. 
Haines, 156 School Lane, Germantown, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SAL Summer Residence 
° and Farm. 

Pleasantly located in Pomfret, Conn. 
16 room house; new barn with silo; 65 acres 
of land; only 50 rods from Abington station, 
1¢ mile from P. O. and church. Beautiful 
shade, abundance of fruit. 

W, W. HARRIS, Abington, Conn. 








Ocean view, well wooded. Fine cot- 
tage sites. 
mer colony. 


OR SALE—ISLAND, CASCO BAY. 

i ‘ Excellent for quiet sum- 
Address 

BOX 133, LITERARY DIGEST. 





TEN-ROOM FURNISHED COTTAGE 
to let on beautiful lake near seashore. 
Modern plumbing Good fishing, bathing, 
varied scenery, pleasant drives. Healthy 
clima ice reason 


te. Pri able. 
OSCAR P. LIMEBURNER, Brooksville, Me. 


For Rent for the Summer 
Two houses on the beautiful North Shore 
of Martha’s Vineyard, two miles and a half 
from Vineyard Haven, commanding an un- 
obstructed view of Vineyard Sound. 

Good bathing beach, mile of shore, eggs, 
milk and poultry to be had on the place. 
Old fashion Farm House near the shore, 
nine rooms, newly furnished. Rent $250. 

Handsome Country Home of nine rooms 
and bath. Beautifully and completely fur- 








nished. Open fire places, telephone, wide 
verandas, stable for three horses. For fur- 
ther particulars apply to 
CHARLES NORTON 
VINEYARD HAVEN Mass. 
E—A BEAUTIFUL N. H. 









SUMMER OR PERMAN 
HOME 1% miles from station. 114 acres. 
Good buildings. Fine shade, elegant scen- 
ery. Just the place tor a summer school, a 
sanitarium or a stock farm. Enough stock 
and furniture to begin farming. Write to 
the owner, L TRUE, Tilton, N. H. 


[NT 





Maine Coast, Casco Bay 


Furnished cottages, camps and farms, all 
prices. F.S. & E. G Vaill, Portland, Me. 








. 
‘Farms in New England 
[llustrated circular free. Dept. 27, P. F. 
LELAND, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


BR Oo U S E BARN AND ACRE 
’ OF LAND 

situated one mile from lake; 10 rooms and 

bath; also 7 open fireplaces; spring water ; 

good shade on main road; will sell, if by 

June 1, for $2,200. Address 

E. H. NELSON, MARBLEDALE, CONN. 


In the Berkshire Hills 


To rent furnished. Large residence, every 
convenience, $3000 for season. Others, $100 
per month upwar¢ 


0. C. BIDWELL, 





is. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


Splendid Berkshire Estate 
700 acres, 200 in valuable timber. 600 
acre estate unimproved, low price. Ideal 
Summer Homes on and near lakes—Farms, 
etc. New list. Write requirements. 

A. WILLIAMS, East Chatham, N. Y. 
For Sale 


SUMMER HOME onis smso 


385 ACRES, 6-ROOM FURNISHED COT 
TAGE, BARN, Stocked Trout Brook. View 
Green Mountains, near Montpelier, Vt. 
ARCHIBALD C. Foss, 39 Kast 42d St., N.Y.C. 

New Colonial Cottage for Rent. Well fur- 


nished, artistic,convenient and sanitary. At 


ENT BEA 


New London, Conn, 
WM. S. STARR, New London. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


























Near Write 








SOUTHERN STATES 








Suburban Residence 


In city of 12,000, 20 miles from St. Paul; near 


street cars and three railroads. Modern 
residence, 12 rooms, 2baths,steam heat, hard- 
wood floors, cement basement. Twenty acres 
good land, orchard, ginseng garden. Large 
poultry and brooder houses. Ice houses, 
shed. Stable burned. Price, $7,500. Send 


for photos to J. N. Searles, Stillwater, Minn. | 





CHANCE 


of a lifetime to buy small tracts of land 
planted to Catalpa Trees. I take all care 
of them. Full information Free. 
H. C. ROGERS, 
Box L, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 





Ten Dollars an Acre 
FOR EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ACRE 
KANSAS RANCH 
Best watered ranch in State, good per cent- 


age alfalfa land. Eight miles to railroad. 
No trades considered but will sell on easy 


terms. 
H. B. WALDRON (Owner), Hillsdale, Michigan | 





FOR SALE. 100 Weilestablished 


Book, Stationery and Notion Store. A Real 
Estate and Insurance Business with $20,000 
interest bearing property Central Nebraska. 
Address 8. 8. 8., P. O. Box, 243, Kearney, Neb. 


Southern Farms Pay 


Southern farm lands are big yielders. Rich 
black loam backed by a perfect climate. Re- 


large acreage unnecessary. No irrigating 
or fertilizing. Excellent market facilities. 
Best prices for products. Weeks ahead of 
other markets. Lands on easy terms. 
for particulars to F. L. MERRITT, Land and 
Indust’! Agt., Norfolk and Southern Railway, 

71 Citizens Bank Building, Norfoik, Va. 


FOR SALE AND LEASE 


‘Coal and Timber Lands 


15,256 acres, 6 veins of coal aggregating 21 ft. 


| 6,750 acres, 5 veins of coal agi regating 19 ft. 
| 2.400 acres, 3 veins of coal aggregating 14 ft. 
| 800 acres, 5 veins of coal aggregating 21.10 ft. 
100,000 trees, white oak, 90%; chestnut oak,10%. 
| 50,000 trees, 67% white oak. js 
These properties are located in north- 
eastern Kentucky; good railroad and water 
facilities for shipping. Full information 
and terms by applying to 
THOMAS J. EWING, Catlettsburg, Ky. 











Sule. Exchange, Lease, furnished. 
Mountain Resort; 1,700 elevation; mile 
| Cumberland, Md.; magnificent views; sana- 
| torium, ladies’ seminary. club, home. Will 

be sacrificed. _Geo. Y. Worthington, Real 
| Estate, 1410 G, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





| MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 
AT A BARGAIN 


Portion of fine estate. Frontage on fine 
avenue, about sixteen hundred feet. 
| Oakhurst, Monmouth County, New Jersey. 
| One mile 








beron, Long Branch, High sloping ground 
| with fine unobstructed view. d-fash- 
ioned house built with oak timbers. 
JUSTUS W. SMITH, Attorney 
82 Beaver Street, « New York City 





peated crops—three and four a year—make | 





Near 


from Ocean front and from EI- 





SUBURBAN TO 


CINCINNATI 


Very desirable 10-room house for sale. 
All modern conveniences. 38,000 feet 
land. 20 minutes to heart of the City. 


Box 139, Literary Digest 


GREAT INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


OPEN for ENTRY, 





For investment, buy coal and timber land | 
a. | 


in districts recently opened up in W. 

have several choice tracts for sale, 
ranging from 2,000 to 25,000 acres from $30.00 | 
to $50.00 per acre. This coal is as good and | 


in the next few years will advance in value | 
| as much as the famous Connellsville and 


Uniontown Coal which is now worth from 
$1.€00.00 to $3,000.00 per acre. 
Have some choice tracts of hard wood 


Write | timber also. For particulars, write, 


R. J. PALMER, 
901-2 Commonwealth Bldg., _ Pittsburg, Pa. 


Blue Grass Stock Farm 


700 acres, partially stocked; 2 stone houses, 
and 2 sets farm buildings; immediate pos- 
session of one house ready furnished; only 
$40 pew acre; will divide. Located in fam- 
ous Blue Grass Region of Loundoun Co,, 
Va., about 50 miles from Washington. 
CLAUDE G. STEPHENSON, 
Virginia Properties, Herndon, Va. 


“Reasons Why You Should 


Come to Virginia.’”’ Send 5c. (stamps) for 
booklet and lists of fine farming lands and 
Colonial Estates in the beautiful country 
a long and contigeous to the James and Yor 

Rivers. Delightful and healthful climate; 
prodactive lands; best markets, and other 
advantages. PIEDMONT & TIDE-WATER 
LAND CO, Inc., Box L, Williamsburg, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Near NIAGARA FALLS, Canada 


NINE-ROOM BRICK HOUSE and Brick 
Barn. M_dern improvements in every re- 
spect. Water works, electric light, ete. 
Beautiful shade trees. Electric cars to 
Niagara Falls and other historical points 
every twenty minutes. Three-fifths acre, 
all kinds fruit, healthy climate. Beautiful 
drives in surrounding country. $5,000. Write 
C, H, HOWSE, 806 Arrott Bldg, Pittsburg, Pa, 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 
_ Beautiful country homes 
4 Acres improved Llewellyn Park, N. J. 
5 Acres improved Tarrytown, N. Y. 
380 Acres improved Cold Spring, N. Y. 
13 Acres improved Cold Spring, N. Y. 
60 Acres unimproved Cold Spring, N, Y. 
Charles E. Force, 49 Wall St., ew York. 














‘| Your Property 


Can be profitably advertised 
in this department at any sea- 
son of the year. Write us for 
rates. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 

















FARM, 120 ACRES 
5 houses, running stream, 3,000 feet front- 
age, 19 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 
D. L. BAKER, Closter, N. J. 





FOR SALE—CRANBERRY BOG 
and small farmin Jersey. Large POTATO 





ARM combined with good business_in 


Maine. Write today. Box 437, Caribou, Me. 


._ NEW yore = 
REAL ESTATE IN 
New York gis 


A booklet giving vital info i 

eer} . rma 
desiring to avail themseives ofthe ne bevery 
surest and safest money-making : a 
nities of the century. How to inve: — 
hundred or three million dollars pdm pal 


& postal to-day. Drop us 
INGHAM y 
150 Nassau Street, . mentee York 


—_—____*_New York 
For Sale—Katonah, N y 
40 acres—$10,000, high site—old buildings 


Spring water. 1 mile Station 
erty sale and rent, furnished. — iia 


EWIS H. MILLER, Katonah, N, y, 


“Long Island Hill Top Home” 


Water Views, Large Hous ; 

houses, Apple and Peach Orcharda ys Out: 
$25,000.00, $5,000.00 cash, balance on mort a > 
SAMUEL SWETT, "~ Huntington {¢¢° 


LAKE GEORGE __ 


Beautiful property; ab 

3 out 100 acre 

and stable; magnificent view; pnd howe 
from Caldwell; well located, 


CHARLES I. BROOKS, Bronxville, N. Y. 








T° RENT for months of June, July, Au. 
roo ti earnished apartment of 7 light 
c ms, Sl uated in the nineties i te 
side Drive. References exchanged. mae 


Box 165, Literary Digest. 


ee 
WESTERN STATES 


Public Lanc 








Under 
Carey 
Act, 
rich 
irrigated 
Eden Valley, Southern Wyoming ands 
150,000 ACRES— 

50 CENTS PER ACRE 
$20 down holds valuable farm in 
district number three. Districts x 
and 2 all entered. Water now be- 
ing delivered in district number 1, 
where great activity prevails. 
Land in district number 3 equal to 
best lands in districts 1 and 2, 
Water assessment $30 per acre 
payable in ten years. Immerse 
irrigation system now being com- 
pleted. State fully protects your 
investment. Write to-day enclos- 
ing 4cents in stamps for pamphlet 
and official map containing full 
particulars as to filing on these 
lands. Filings made without leav- 
ing home. 


ROBERT LEMON 
430 Scarritt Bldg., | KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Commissioner of Deeds for Wyoming 











10,000 acres level unimproved land right 
0 on railroad an 0 
per acre. A_ big 
0 corporation here 
up all improvements and pay owner 6 
per cent. net on investment. In five 
reserve all mineral rights and sell at 
$8.00 per acre. 


A FIRST CLASS 
twelve miles from 
will take five-year 0 
years this land will have more than 
M.GAUNT & CO., Agents 


INVESTMENT 
this City, ut $9.00 

lease on this land, pay all taxes, keep 

doubled in value. Present owner will 

Great Falls, Montana 














New Country Attracts Settlers— 
Merchants, farmers, fruit-growers, truck- 
gardeners and others are moving to the 
Winning West along the new transconti- 
nental line in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho 
and ashington. _ Maps and _ descriptive 
books FREE from F. A. MILLER, General 
Passenger Agent, Ohicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 





H zingor 
California Ranches @ra7 inet, 
Orchards; Oil, Timber and Mineral lands 
for sale: personally selected. Prices, terms 
attractive. Correspondence solicited. The 
Anglo American Corporation, Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco. References. 

buys farm of 118 acres on beauti- 
$3500.00 fu fieke. fine yachting, splendid 
fishing, good water. Fine location for sum: 


mer resort. One mile east of county seat 
of Deuel Co., 8. D of 1500 inhabitants. 








. Town 
G. A. SOUTHWORTH, Northfield, Minn. 


Our reace:s ure asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 




















The Building-up Process at 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


LEASANT recreation, complete rest, correct diet, congenial environment, every possible comfort, plenty of out-door life, 
physiological methods of treatment, everything subserved to health winning—this is the program at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 


It is an education, a fascinating experience, an inspiration to spend a week, a month or a season in going through the build- 
ing-ap process at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Many common theories, habits and beliefs are brushed aside, true principles of 
health are studied scientifically, “ guessing ” is reduced to a minimum. 

Thirty physicians, three hundred nurses and many leaders direct, guide and assist each invalid, convalescent, or tired out 
guest to work back to health, step by step, as rapidly as the strength and condition of the individual will permit. Everything is 
optional. The guest is not driven. The building-up process is made so alluring that few can resist its attractions as presented at 

the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
“Summer at the Battle Creek Sanitarium” is the title of a beautiful photographic souvenir which will be mailed free 


on receipt of the attached coupon to any invalids, convalescents, or others who are earnestly seeking a return to health, and 


are willing to make an effort to win back their health. In this photographic souvenir, pictures are shown of the main 


building, a glimpse of which is shown above, the four other large buildings, the gymnasium, bath houses, swimming 
pools, palm garden, chapel, treatment rooms, lawns, besides some of the many attractions of out-door life at Battle 
Creek. Something is told of the massage, electric light baths, Nauheim baths, electricity, manual Swedish 


movements, mechanical vibration treatment, Phototherapy, Thermotherapy, Hydrotherapy, and other facilities 


which the Battle Creek Sanitarium has carried to perfection. This portfolio will be a revelation to those who 


have not kept informed on the great movement in which the Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been the 
leader. Write for the photographic souvenir at once, enclosing the coupon. 


ADDRESS BOX 72, 


The Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Our readers are asked to merition THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to adverfisers. 
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TOURS 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin 





THE SUMMER VACATION GUIDE. 


The summer vacation is the bright spot in the dull 
routine of the year’s work. It breaks the monotony of 
the daily round, and cheers and invigorates for the 
strenuous life ahead. 

America abounds with delightful summer resorts in 
valley, on mountain, and beside the sea. The Atlantic 
coast line from Labrador to Cape Hatteras contains the 
greatest number of resorts devoted entirely to the pur- 
suit of pleasure and health in the world. 

One may purchase from Pennsylvania Railroad 
Ticket Agents, excursion tickets to over eight hundred 
of these resorts, covering all the desirable places, from 
the rock-bound bays of Newfoundland to the gentle, 
sandy slopes of the Virginia beaches; from the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire to the Cumberland 
Mountains of Tennessee; in the wilds of Canada, along 
the shores of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 

The famous seacoast resorts of New Jersey— 
Atlantic City, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, Sea 
Isle City, Asbury Park, Long Branch, Spring Lake, Sea- 
side Park, Beach Haven and others, so well known that 
description is superfluous—are among the most popular 
and the most easily accessible resorts in the.country. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Summer Excursion 
Book, to be obtained of Ticket Agents at ten cents a 
copy, or of the General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, 
by mail postpaid for 25 cents, describes them all and gives 
the rates and stop-over privileges allowed on tickets. 





summer outing. 


M the world over. 


vacation choice are to be found in 


“ A Summer 


the Shortest, Quickest and Best Li 


Lake George, most 


are conyeniently 





the Unrivalled 


} offers you pleasure and recrea- 
j tion of the highest type for your 


You do not need to be told of its famous 
waters, its cosmopolitan gatherings, its 
luxurious hotels. These are celebrated 
Many interesting facts 
which will aid you in making a wise 


Paradise” 
Issued by the Delaware & Hudson, 


i] between New York and Montreal, a 
the standard route to the Adirondacks. 


utiful of inland 


lakes, and Lake Champlain, the magnifi- 
sak, offer attractions no tourist should 
y 





Cruises to 
Norway and 
Spitzbergen 


by the superb cruising 
S. S. KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE 
leaving Hamburg July 18. 


Similar cruises, including also 


Iceland, Orkney, 
and EF aroe Islands 

Baltic Sea and 
Northern Capitals 


By steamers Oceana and Meteor, 
Duration 14 to 24 days. 
Cost from $62.50 up. 


Excellent connections from America by 
steamers of our transatlantic service, 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
HAMBURG AMERICAN BUILDING 
45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
hicago, San Francisco 














the | Delaware & Hudson trains. 


Mailed on receipt of 6 cents postage. 


A. A, HEARD, Gen. Pass, Agt., Albany, N. Y. 


Presbrey’s Information Guide 
for Transatlantic Travelers, 





FOR SUMMER VACATIONS 


Lake Champlain have numerous charming spots. 
Summer Homes! Summer Camps! 
Hotels! Excellent Train Service! 


J. W. Hanley, G. P. A., . 
Any Summer Resor Bureau in the East. 


Remember Vermont’s Green Hills and Beautiful 
First Class 
150-page book with 150 camera pictures free on ap- 


plication, or mailed on receipt of 6c. postage. Apply to 


St. Albans, Vt. 


THE OCEAN BAEDEKER 
THE Standard Authority. A Pocket En- 


cyclopedia of Ocean Travel Facts and 
Details. A necessity for all foreign tourists,. 
Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. Price asc. 
FRANK PRESBREY CO. 

3 West 2oth Street, - New York City 











ECYPT, PALESTINE, 
TURKEY, CREECE 


A series of tours leaving 





TOURS 
TOURS TOURS 
T; 59] Contains Rates || e=qyey BUREAU OF 
TO CANADA [TRAVEL| Sotinss || SSR ot fom 
of 200 attractive TOURS or kngiand and the Continent un- 
32 Page and inexpensive der exc ~ arog leadership connecting with 
Y EA illustrated t = CRUIS to Greece in yacht Athena 
aK ours to including Constantinople and Dalmatia. 
agazine CANADA Send for Illustrated Announcement. 
14 golden days afloat. Quebec S. 19 Trinity Place, Boston. 


F R E E Montreal, Quehee and 
the St. Lawrence River, 
Thousand Isiands 
NEW ENCLAND 


Maine Coast and the White Mountains 


THE PROVINCES 
Now Brunswick, Nova Seotia, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward Island 

Free on application to 

GEORGE E. MARSTERS 
Foreign and Ameviean Tickets and Tours 
31 West Thirtieth St., New Vork 


S. Co’s. S. S. “Trinidad” sails from 
New-York July 4, 18, Aug. 1, 15 and 
from Quebec July 11, 25, Aug. 8, 22. | 
Fare one way, $45. and up. | 
Round Trip, $81. and up. | 


Usuat Summer Tours to Bermuda be- 
gin Zune 2. 6O Tours to Europe; 7 

















America in January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1909, 
Organized and directed by Dr. 
unning. author of ** To- 
day on the Nile” and * ‘Today in Palestine. sth 
The time to plan your winter trip is now. 
Full information of 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 








Select two months’ 
Summer Tour, 


EUROPE 


NOW. 
Beston, Mass. 








Round the World; Short Holiday 
Tours to American Resorts, Individ. 

















$250 


12 tours at lowest rates from $165 up, British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 


A Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
Ow’ THE TEMPLE TOURS, P. 0. Box Z 8178, 


102 Cong’! House, 


Boston 


COLWER rOGRS 


(AWAY - FROM -THE-USUAL ) 








ITALY ano SWITZERLAND 


Restful summer tour de}uxe; 67 days $450; no inci 
dentals; unparalleled concessions; limited. 


ITALIAN 
TAUGHT FREE by Roman conductor prot. of Italian, 
N. ¥. high schools, Prof, Barberis, 27 W. 96th, N.Y, 


JAPAN, TRANS-SIBERIA 

by M Car 
EUROP. E sod Tein te Luxe 
ROUND THE ORLD 


424 Boylston Street Boston 







































































1 Travel Tickets Everywhere. rears sAsL IN JULY All expenses 
unl Trave PRACTICAL EUROPEAN GUIDE “ <sS a T0 EUROP » me)nded. 
a July 2. 60 days. Small ty. 
T HOS COOK & SON $1, a i+ retio. testa. s H Cc R T teen: Hg gap an Picstclabe: "Gibraltar, Ttaly, 
a y How to prepare, how to go, where to TOURS mean. Write for illus- Switzerland, Germany, Rhine, 
245, 1200 BROADWAY, 649 MADISON AVE., | § top: what to see, what to pay. Saves time, trated announcement. France, Eng)and,Scotland. Coach- 
562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK money, annoyance. Free prospectus. TO Bureau of ing and other attractions. Other 
’ - » MAYNARD 5 i i ity T: rel tours at various prices. vrite 
14 qo Street, - si — ENGLAND 1 Trinity Ficocs Boston for booklet to IDEAL TOURS, 
Box 2055-d Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jubilee Pilgrimage to Rome 
HUDSON RIVER The 2. ee of a Lifetime and Grand Summer four of TEACHERS of ART 
‘ a England - -. J 20 urope. st from $285 up. TO The, 
DAY LINE oe 7 1 | I i ee en 
OS, oGRANE’ roadway, N, y 
% Around the World Sy iy 
Great swift observation steamers of Illustrated booklets 4 October 6 6 immer Write for OrrictaL Guipe 
steel and giass. H. W. DUNNING & CO. TRAVEL COMMITTEE 


“Hendrick Hudson” 
“New York” and “Albany” 


Leave New York 8:40 A Mary Powell, 
EB EN hoony, 3:90 AM. Bundaye 
excepted. 

General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier. 





Boston, Mass, 


Autumn Tour through 


102 Cong’! House, 
Switzerland, Austria, Tur- 
nk and Greece. 


EUROPE, 


a misane aa arte tll Mass. 




















W TO TRAVEL } 
NORWAY—SWEDEN DENMARK 
Get full particulars at 
NORTHERN ti CO., 18 Broadway, N. ¥.j 
EUROP Gentleman of wide experience 
in conducting parties in 


Earope will take one or two_bo: 


ys or young 
men abroad this summer. Highest refer. 
ences. Address 


Box 122, Literary Digets. 


WE?S THE PLACE IN THE 
Y SUMMER TIMK, Thegr een hills of 
Vermont and Shores of Lake Champlain are 
pnequaled for scenic attractiveness, healt 
Iness, and opportunities for real rest — 
delighttul recreation. Rates $5 to $10 & 
Summer Homes,”’ 150 pag 
camera pictures sent fore.» ee oF Free 
application. . HANLEY, G. P 


St. Albans, ve Fast sites 











80 Warburton Ave, =» 


JUNE 20 


Switz, 


Robson's Old World Taws 


Two vacancies only in party sailing July 34, 
via Mediterranean. Send for itineraries. 
Mrs. EDW. A. ROBSON 


Yonkors, N. Y, 





<r J 19 Trinity Place, Boston 
Paris QUT OF DOORS 








Gibraltar, Spain, UKaly 

Tyrol. Munich, Danube, Vienna, Dresden 

Berlin, Heidelberg, Rhine, Holl., Belg., Fr., Eng., 
I 


Ire., Scot. Other tours. Oth season. 
W. A, JOHNSON, 917 Madisan Ave,, Baltimore, Md. 


—87 days for #500 to #650. 


¥. jelughera Smith, , has written 
go deli Parisians Out 
of Doors.’ h’s “pook would make 
a wooden Indian poe with his cigars.’ 
< —Fred’k Remington, 12mo. Cioth, $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnall mpany, New York 


gnd London. 


’ 








A tour de luxe sailing vest 
ward October 6 Bookle 


H. W, DUNNING & CO, 
103 Cong’) Honse, 


AROUND the WORLO 


Bosota, Mass, } Rebert C, Bry. 


CAMPING OUT through the 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


“The Bryant Way.” _Delightful, inexpen- 
sive vacation fox lgate For le indies and gentler 
an Write for illust 





+ meee mal Bids., ’ Chicago 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST Wien Writing .» advertisers. 





























NEW YORK STATE HOTELS 


NEW YORK STATE HOTELS 














LONDON (ENGLAND) HOTELS 

ON ming London 
ga eng ee pe evarse g will be 
supplied gratis to those sending a stamped 


return envelope to The Literary Digest 
Office, New York City. 

















ALISBURY HOTEL 


SALISBURY SQUARE 


Quietest Hotel in London: English service 
throughout ; lounge; drawing room; billiard 
room. Accommodation for 200 guests; in- 
clusive terms $2.50 perday. Under personal 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. T. Bartens. 
Rates, etc., gratis for stamp from The 
Literary Digest Travel Dept. 


NEW JERSEY HOTELS 














SEA SIDE 


The ManhassetParcn.s. 


Opens June 27th. Directly on 
ocean front. Barnegat Bay at rear. 
Stationary washstands and private 
baths. Elevator. Yachting, fishing 
and crabbing. Orchestra 

For booklet address till June 15. 


id) trom Ss. M. HANLEY 


(Formerly of Savoy, Chelsea, 
THE NEWPORT, 16th and Spruce Sts., Phila. 


and Bear and Fox Inn,Onteora). 











THE COLONIAL 


Opens.es arly in June. Spring Lake Beach,N. J. 
SSES VANDERHOOFY & REYNOLDS 











CANADIAN HOTELS 








A® ENAKIS SPRIN s 
“*The Carlsbad of Canada’”’ 
For a healthful, restful, invigorating outing 
go to Abenakis Springs, Que., on the St, 
Francis River, 68 miles from Montreal. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, driving, tennis. 
Grand old trees und wide porches for those 
who care more for rest than recreation. 
ABENAKIS MINERAL WATER & BATHS 
equal to the most effective waters of the 
eelebrated European resorts and a positive 
eure for Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, In- 
somnia, Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Stomach. Rates $12 to $16 per week. 
Beautiful booklet free. Open June Ist, 


R. G. Kimpton, Mgr., Abenakis Springs, Quo. 

















Myrtle House and Cottage, Digby, Nova Scotia. 
Grounds delightful and restful, table the 
best between Halifax and Ottawa the ver- 
dict last summer. etter this season (our 
motto). H. G. TURNBULL, Prop. 








LAKE NEBO 


Lower Adirondacks 


Six hours from New York; one hour from 
Saratoga and Lake George. 1,000-acre forest 
tract enrrounding lake. Altitude 1,200 feet. 
Private ownership; lands and waters abso-. 
lutely controlled. Six private cottages now 
built. No hotels or boarding houses, Owner 
will sell few more sites. Inquire Dr. H. M. 

Le IS, Hotel Martinique, N. _ City, or 
. POTTER, Whitehall, N. ¥ 


GOLDTHWAITE INN 


Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 
Cool, comfortable, charming. With bluff 
site and neighboring pine trees, it com- 
bines the Adirondacks with the seashore. 
The Great Soath Bay offers the perfection 
of sailing. olf links, tennis, etc. deal 
place for family summering and week-end 
visits. Circular. 


THE HILL TOP 


POMPEY, 22 
Select summer home; 1300 ft. elevation. 
Adirondack air and scenery; relief from 
hay fever and asthma; tennis and other out- 
door games; deli htful drives; hotel livery; 
6 hours from New York via D. Ww. 
poms free from ©. A. PETRIE or W. 
ORDON, Pompey, N. Y. 











WH EW YORK CITY 
stop 1A e 3K. eachers Training School, 

Lexington Ave. and 49th St.,near Grand Cen: 
tral Station. Excellent guest accommoda- 
tions. Conveniences of modern hote!. Com- 
forts of Christian home. Rooms light and 
airy—fifty-six with private bath. Good table. 

Special summer rates. Write for circular. 








HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
Estate of L. B. Chesebrough, deceased, owner. 
ON 
7 miles in width, 21 miles in length 

The St. Charles and its surroundings are com- 
plete in every respect and unexcelled as a sum- 
mer vacation resort for famihes and children. 

Bathing perfectly safe for smallest children; 
boating and fishing the best; climate delightful, 
healthful and invigorating. : 

Rates and information on application to 

MANAGER 
Oneida County, Sylvan Beach, N. Y. 














Lake Mahopac, 
Putnam Co., N. Y. 
Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located, commodions 
lawns running tu lake; fine shade trees, perfectly 
healthy. Booklet sent on application. 
A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 





HULETT HOUSE 


Located _ at_the most charming point on 
LAKE GEORGE, N e 
Boating, bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, peter 
boats, and canoes. Booklets of HENRY W 

BUCKELL, Hulett’s Landing, N. Y 





Southerners and Westerners 





when in New York City will find cool, 
comfortable rooms at 188% East 16th St. 
Chaperonage. Shopping orders taken 
by mail, unit ondence invited. 
LIVINGSTON YOUNG. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





° Wagon Wheel 
Hot Springs Hotel O22 "toirase. 
Ahigh class resort hotel inthe Rocky Moun- 
tains affording every modern convenience. 
Cool climate, mineral waters, trout Sshing. 
livery. Rates $4.00 per day; $21.00 per wee 
Scenic Booklet on application. 


The Issue of 
JUNE 27th 
Will be of special value for Hotels, 
We shall 
endeavor to concentrate publicity 
of this nature in the issue men- 





Resorts and Camps. 





| tioned, and it should prove most 
valuable to any Advertiser, whose 
accommodations are not already 
engaged for the season. 

The advertising forms will close 
promptly at noon of Friday, June19. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


{ 


A Homelike Retreat 


in the foothills of the Adirondacks. Special 
rates to families. Address ‘‘THE WARREN,” 

North Granville, N. City office, 164 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











THE LEADING SUMMER 
RESORT ON THE NORTH 
SHORE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


ITH well-considered appointments 
that count for comfort and en- 


joyment. Within a short walk from 
the hotel are two excellent Golf courses 
—the Clifton course and the Tedesco 
Country Club. 


Superbly located, half-hour from Boston 


via rail. Music by Boston 
Symphony men. 
FISHING AUTOMOBILE 
BATHING GARAGE AC- 
TENNIS COMMODATES 
LIVERY 40 MACHINES 


Open fromJune | 5th to September | 5th 
For Descriptive Booklet address: 
H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor Hotel Preston 
BEACH BLUFF, MASS. 


Winter Resort; Tux Caro.ian, Pinehurst, N. C. 





NEW ENGLAND HOTELS 





THE BREEZY HILL HOUSE 
In White Mountains. Opposite Sugar Hill 
in same town, n, Opens mene 1. 
Special June and. July offer. Booklet 


DOME-OF-THE-ROCK 


CASTINE, MAINK 
Opens June 20th. Dlustrated booklets. 


DOUGLAS FARM INN Logtnien 
DOUGLAS HILL, ME, $i2, 
Tllustrated booklets. E. 4. DOUGLAS. 











Santuit House 


and Cottages 
Seashore and coentry 
combined. Circulars 
on application. < 
JAMES WEBH, Prep. 


THE ORANGE COUNTY HOTEL 


Is the ideal place for rest and comfort, The hotel bas 
long-distance telephone, electric lights, The tuble is 
supplied with cream, fruit and vegetables, Beautifel 
scenery. Lovely drives. Trout fishing and hunting 
For terms, etc., inquire of the pro 


K. D. BARNES, Cheisea, Vi. 


APE 
OD 


COTUIT 








Synam Lake, Holderness, N. Hi. 


WILLOUGHBY HOUSE 
Accommodates 25. Leaflet ou Application 





Crest Vi i 

rest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct.—First class_in all respects; 
home comforts. H. M. eR, M.D. 





more guests for the summer, Reasonable Rates. 


CUST COTTAG K, inthe heart of the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, can accommodate a few 
Al conveniences, E. H. Parker, Whitefield, N. H. 








fioning onthe 
shing, bat 
Delightful location. "Cheap 


board. Box 24, Truro, Masa 


Ballston Beach Inn, 
ing, boating. 
cottages” and bo 





SUMMER CAMPS 


| SUMMER CAMPS 


| SUMMER CAMPS 


| SUMMER CAMPS 





on Eake Georse, 
New York 


A colony of rustic cabins 
and tents for family use, 
dining hall and social lodge 
with fireplace, Kooms for 
men and women, Sec- 
tion reserved tor young 





men. Boating, canoeing, 
bathing, fishing, teunis, 
Mail twice daily, tele- 
phone and telegraph con- 
nections. Booklet on re- 


quest, Open July L to 
Sept. 15. 


GEO. F. TIBBITTS, Inter-State Secretary 
Young Mens Ohristian Associations 


623 5th St., N. W., Washington, D. 0. 


Camp Wonposet 


BANTAM LAKE, CONN. 
An ideal vacation camp for young 


boys. Splendid climate. Plenty of 

wholesome fun, fishing, boating, and 
a)) the — bg boys love. 
Send for booklet to 

ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East 7ist St., New York 

IN NORTHERN 


Camp Michigam WISCONSIN 


Woodcraft, canoeing, fishing, athletics, etc. Voy- 
meg trips for eides pare. Send for catalog. 
©. A. B. FOWTIER, & y Bldg, 








hh 





CAMP IROQUOIS at GLEN EYRIE) Your Boy’s Vacation? 


Champlain” 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM 
(on Lake Champlain) 
14th SEASON 
Land and water sports. Interesting moun- 
tain trips. peomggags bee se Thorough ph sica) 


examinatio Resident physician. (Johns 
Hopkins) athletic trainer. (Yale) tutoring, 


Send for booklet and @ physician’ § report. 
814 West 94th ‘eisbes: "ye? York City. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 
ASQUAM LAKE, N. H select camp for 
manly boys. Tutoring, outdoor sports. Per- 
sonal supervision. Twenty -third year begins 
June Circulars sent o: ication, 
EDWIN DEMERITTE, 
18% Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 


East Pond Camp New Bc. 


a“. home ecamp for GIRLS under’ 15. Mother's 


Wns. MINERVA a RACE, “Gaklend, Me, 


CAMP OSSIPEE (ossitrre) 


A modern equipped outing and athletic 
camp for boys. Separate Coteaaee for par- 
ents. Drivin and saddle horses, farm. 
Totoring in all branches winter and sum- 
mer. Appo! —y made in New York. 
Address WB. oung, B.A.A., Boston, Mass. 














Our readers are asked to mention THE 


iarr’s GASE, CAMP,No.1 


HART'S 
Donahue’s Lake, Guysboro, Nova Scotia. 
Enjoyable, beneficial, economical vacation. 
Wildwood )ife, fishing de luxe, abundant 
eats es b gers a = ring scenery, warm days, 
cooln ou'll be glad you wrote 


for booklet “Catil “june th. Address 
Me. & Mes. HART, Box 36, Arlington, New Jersey 


CAMP WHITTIER cris 


Bibbers Island, Casco Bay, = 
An ideal camp in an ideal spot, 
Booklet will tel you al) about it. 

Mr, or Mrs, RUSSELL, Merrimac, Mass, 
Principals of Whittier School for Girls. 
HERE are still available for the most 
profitable Summer Resort publicity, 


; our issues of June 20th and 27th, 
Boing to press on the sath and roth se. 


spectively. 











Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
KEEWATIN CAMPS , for Bers in the 
WISCONSIN WOODS, 
Saddle horses, motorboats, sailboats, shells, baseball, 
tennis, fencing, boxing, track, awimming, fishing, 
music, manualtraining. Real camping trips over trail 
and waterway through the wilds of MICHIGAN, 
MINNESOTA and SOUTHERN ONTARIO. Expert 
{toring inevery branch, Cottages for parents, One 


counselor for four boys. Booklet 
JAMES H. KENDRIGAN, Delafield, Wis. 


Rocky Mountain and Yellowstone Park 


Summer Camp for Boys 










Horseback through the 
heart of the Rockies and 
Yellowstone Park. Indian 
dances, ranch life, moun. 
tain climbing, Gehing, ete. 
Ideal, dehghtful, beneficial 
trip for growing boy. Se 

pervised by college men, 
Second season begins July 
Ist. Send for booklet. 

Chas. C, Moore, LI.B., 


Yort Washakle, Wye. 


















CAMP, PEQUOIG 
GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Real physveal training under an expert. Tachting, , 
7-ton yacht. Athletics, under an experienced coach, 


Swimming taught. Fishing, tents, in the pine woods, 
overlooking the sea. Booklet, t. B, FISK, Memo 


onl Haid (Harvard) Cambridge, Moros. 


Pasquaney Nature Club for Sirls 


ON NEWFOUND LAKE, WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Athletics, boating, swimming, nature study, 
tatoring. For booklet address 
MRS. ELMER E. HASSAN, Bristo], N. H 





LITERARY DiGEst when writing to advertisers. 
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NATURE'S 






Nowhere else may the same wonderful geysers, 
hot springs, canyons, lakes and giant peaks be 


enjoyed in such combination. Finest region in 
America fora SUMMER VACATION. 






For Booklets, Fares and Full Information write 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Alaska - Yukon - Pacific Exposition, 1909 


MASTERPIECES 


Yellowstone Park abounds in them 


Visit YELLOWSTONE PARK en route to Puget Sound or Alaska 


Northern Pacific Railway 












nil lithalitennsatesttmer:: 
GOING AWAY? "iHEE 


IL 
YOuPEKR 


The trip or tour—time tables, rot 
i Sy ites, rates for every 
nook and corner in America FREE! Been most 


everywhere myself, have personal records 5 
Call, write or phone, ** 1872 Madison.” ee eee 


BERTHA RUFFNER, Prop. 


America’s Hotel and Resort Bureau 


Broadway, at 25th Street - - New York 




















entitled 


It tells you where you can fish, hunt, 


playground. 


Send 10c. in stamps and this beautifully 
illustrated book of 112 pages will be 
mailed to you, or it may be obtained 
Free at any Lackawanna Ticket-Office. 


vi GEORGE A. CULLEN 
2 smn General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad 


EP) a) Dept. 16, 19 West St., New York 





Your Summer Vacation ? 


The vacation question in all its details is fully answered 
in the 1908 Summer Book of the Lackawanna Railroad, 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


sail, paddle, motor, golf, climb, ride, dance or rest. It 
gives a list of Hotels, boarding houses, rates, railroad 
fares, etc. It takes you to the very heart of Nature’s 


















bathe, swim, row, 













Lackawanna 
| Railroad 


Se | 














GOING TOTRAVEL? 


GET TBE MOST HELPFUL RECENT BOOKS 


GCOING ABROAD? Get the very latest, ** The 
Travelers Handbook.” All about ocean travel; 
travel in Europe. Tells when to tip, where to 
dine, what to say in a foreign tongue, gives 
rates of fure, what to see, etc. Automobile 
routes, fees, etc. By Josephine Tozier. Cloth, 
$1.00; or read ‘Aboard and Abroad,” by W. P. 
Breed, D.D. Very instructive and entertain- 
ing. European notes. 75 cents. 


GOING TO PARIS? Be sure to read F. Berke- 
ley Smith’s books: (1) ‘How Paris Amuses 
Itself.*’ Illustrated. $1.50. (2) ** Parisians Out- 
of-Doors."”” How they live, where they go and 
what they doin summer-time. Illustrated. $1.50. 
(3) **The Real Latin Quarter of Paris.’’ $1.20. 


GOING TO LONDON? Don’t miss F. Berkeley 
Smith’s book ‘In London Town.’’ Shows you 
the real Johnny Bull as you would not other- 
wise see him. J)lustrated. $1.50. Also Fred’k 
Hastings’s ** Back Streets and London Slums.”’ 
25 cents. 


GOING TO THE HOLY LAND? Study Dr. 
Nicol’s “‘ Recent Explorations in Bible Lands,” 
50 cents; also Rev. W. M. Campbell’s ** Foot- 
prints of Christ” $1.50 ; also Delitsch’s **A Day in 
Capernaum,”’ 75 cents; also Delitsch’s ‘* Jewish 
Artisan Life inthe Time of Christ,”’ 75 cents; 
also Farrar’s **Life of Christ,’’ 50 cents, and 
Farrar’s ** Life of St. Paul,” 50 cents. 


GOING TO INDIA? You will find Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Baxter's ** A Winter in India,’’ very instruct- 
ive, 75 cents; also Max Miiller’s ‘India: What 
Can It Teach Us?” $1.00. 


GOING TO AFRICA? “Things Seen in Mo- 
rocco,’’ by A. T. Dawson, will also fully repay 
your time and expense. Illustrated. $2.50. 


GOING TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS? 
“The Pacific Islanders,’’ by Delavan L. Pierson, 
will delight you with wonderful missionary 
experiences there. $1.00. 


GOING TO HAWAII? The best book is by John 
R. Musick, entitled “‘ Hawaii: Our New Posses- 
sions.’”’ 546 pp., elaborately illustrated, $2.75. 


GOING TO WASHINGTON, D. C.? Read Har- 
riet E. Monroe’s ** Washington: Its Sights and 
Insights.’’ Illustrated. $1.00. 


GOING OUT WEST? Read Frances McElrath's 
ranch-life story: ‘‘The Rustler,”’ full of cowboy 
dash, $1.20; also Joaquin Miller’s “ °49. The 
Gold Seeker of the Sierras,’’ 75 cents; also 
“The Socialist and Prince,” by Mrs. Fremont 
Older, $1.50; also ‘* Marvels of the New West,”’ 
by Wm. M. Thayer, illustrated, $3.75. 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St., New York 
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: —eceareee 1 
The best and most accessible for | , 


COUNTRY HOMES 


and 


You Will Enjoy 
ESTATES 


Long Island : 2 JAPAN 


It’s so different—so unlike America, the strong contrast makes it 
interesting. The odd customs, the beautiful parks and flower 


4 festivals, the quaint shops and theatres and the centuries old 











is unexcelled for yachting, canoeing, bathing, 
hunting, golfing, driving and automobiling. 


1,000 miles of perfect macadam and shell roads. pe 








P ts . ¢ , 5 . as ° . 
Nowhere in the vicinity of New York Cityarethere MS Shrines and Temples charm and delight the tourist. 
so many grand estates of New York’s well-known >> 


people as are to be found on Long Island, Plan to go on the famous 











*€ Summer Resorts on Long Island,’’ a book con- e & 66 © 3? 
taining a list of hotels and boarding h fi S h M 
pt or mailed on oe hegre a : teams Ip innesota 


by the General Passenger Agent, 








largest and most comfortable steamship in Trans- 
LONG ISLAND RAILROAD o haptics table steamship in. S 
A. L. LANGDON HOWARD M. SMITH Pacific service; follows the Warm Japan Current, 
263 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW "YORK mG é Seattle to Yokohama. Shortest Route to the Orient. 








For illustrated folder and full information address 
any representative of the Great Northern Railway, 


ELMAN 2 5 TOURS—ALL Northern Pacific Railway or 


EXPENSES-TO | im 
a Nova Scotia, Thousand | isa Great Northern 


socom (Slands, Quebec, Lakes | fi == Steamship Co. 
George, Champlain, Niagara Falls : See ALL, CRAIG 
and Great Lakes See §=General Passenger Agent 











St. Paul 
All described in ae 
BIG AND LITTLE JOURNEYS, \t RANKS, W. A. ROSS 
An illustrated 120-page book of travel. Tours 












Send for copy free. 


Individual tickets to all points. 
Lowest Rates. 


347 Broadway, - New York B 
293 Washington St., Boston 


Ass’t General Passenger 
Agent, Seattle 
W. C. THORN 
Traveling Passenger Ag’t 
20y Adams St., Chicago 
NEW YORK OFFICE; 
319 and 379 Broadway 





345-347 
ROADWAY,N.Y. 














Japanese Boys Reading 


War Bulletins—Tokio. 

















DAILY SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


| DETROIT »»> BUFFALO 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave 
Detroit week days at 5:00 p. m., 
Sundays at 4:00 p. m. (central time) 
and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p, 
m. (eastern time) reaching their 
destination the next morning. 
Direct connections with early 
morning trains. Superior 
service and lowest rates be- 
tween eastern and western 
states. 


RAIL TICKETS AVAIL- 
ABLE ON STEAMERS 


All classes of tickets sold 
reading via Michigan Central, 









TSS 


NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP GOMPANY 


Wab: decal cont satan SS. NORTH WEST SS. NORTH LAND 
@bash an ran TUNK railw: 

beiwoen Mutreisaed ills i Leaves Buffalo Saturdays Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays 
either direction will be accepted for and Duluth Tuesdays and Chicago Saturdays 
transportation on D. & B. Line 


Steamers, 


Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet and Map of Great Lakes. 


Address, L. G@. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich, 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


PHILIP H. MCMILLAN, VICE-PRES. A. A. SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR, 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Marie, Mar- 
quette, Houghton, Duluth, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 
TICKETS OPTIONAL (Rail or Steamship) 


SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES 


W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A., 379 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Write for particulars 
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“fiayal Muskoka Hoter- 


MUSKOKA LAKES, CANADA 


** The Grandest Spot in all America ”’ 


Lakes of Blue Set with Isles of Emerald 


@ Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, 

Golf and Tennis. @ Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, 
cool verandas and homelike rooms perfumed by the 
fragrant pines. Hay-fever unknown. @ Less than a 
day's joumey from principal American Cities, via 
Niagara Falls, Detroit, Chicago. Solid trains from 

Buffalo and Toronto. 4 Handsomely illustra- 
= ted descriptive matter sent free on 
—=— application to— 















G. W. VAUX,917 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
E. H. BOYNTON, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


W. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager Gen’! Passenger & Ticket Agent 
Montreal Montreal 











Cr Hundred and Seventy-five Thousand families 


of standing who are yearly subscribers for The 
Literary Digest are accustomed to consult our 
Travel and Resort Directory as a trustworthy guide to a 
Recreation expenditure estimated at $15,000,000. 
The description of a transportation system, a tour or 
a resort will influence these desirable patrons. ..... . 


































J 
L In the Adirondack Mountains 


you can wear business clothes or a dress suit, fish, hunt 
or camp, play tennis, golf, bowl, dance or lose yourself 
among the mountains’ shady nooks and quiet retreats. 
You can stop at palatial hotels, boarding-houses, cot- 
tages or camps, just as you desire. 


The Adirondacks, the National Playground, 
ak are easily reached from all directions by 
Jidetar the New York Central Lines. 
3 I will gladly send you an itinerary ofa trip from your 
NEW YORK 


home city to the Adirondack Mountains and return 
(side trips if you wish)—illustrated literature, maps, 
(ENTRAL 
LINES 


NEW YORK 
(CENTRAL 


LINES 


information on hotels and incidental expenses— 
and sum up the entire trip into an approximate cost. 
Address J. F. FAIRLAMB, &. P. A., Room 384, Grand Central Station, New York 
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JUST READY 


Another Merry Book by a Merry Entertainer 





SMILI 





Marshall P. 


President Theodore Roosevelt: 


** Wilder’s stories are excellent.’’ 
H. M. King Edward VIL: 

“A very clever little gentleman.”’ 
H. M. Queen Alexandra: 


_ “Wilder’s stories were so bright.” 


Ex-President Grover Cleveland: 
‘‘ The prince of entertainers.” 
H. R. H. Duke of Connaught: 

“ Most entertaining.” 
The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew: 
“* His mirth is contagious.”’ 


Hon. Henry Labouchere: 
“‘ He makes melancholy fly apace.”’ 


Thomas A. Edison: 
“No one has had a greater success.”’ 
Madame Adelina Patti: 
“T shall always be glad to hear you.”’ 
Madame Bernhardt: 
‘* Wilder is an artist.’ 
_, The Late Sig. Salvini: | 
“ Wilder is a most clever mimic.” 
The Late Edwin Booth: 
*‘A son of Momus.”’ 
Sir Henry Irving: 
** He is a wonderful student of 
character.” 
__. M. Coquelin: 
“* Wilder’s facial expression is 
excellent.’’ 
The Late Joseph Jefferson 
“A capital imitation of meas ‘Rip.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Kendall: 
“* Wilder has taught me a lesson.’’ 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox : 
** Bright bubble of embodied 
laughter.” 

General Nelson A. Miles: 
‘‘Wilder’simitations were excellent” 
Herry Folger: 

‘* Brevity is the soul of wit, 
Wilder is it.’’ 


The Late General W. T. Sherman: 
“Wilder makes the world brighter.”’ 


NG 


"ROUND 
THE WORLD 


COME 
SMILE 
AT THE 
WORLD 
WITH 
ME 


Wilder 


A world-wide traveler 
A world-wide entertainer 
A success everywhere 








"World 

With eyes and 
ears ever open, 
with a funny 
streak, always 
on the alert, 
Wilder has had 
a mighty merry 
Tour under 
many skies and 
amid strange 
scenes and peo- 
ples. He visited: 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 
HAWAII 
MANILA 
JAPAN 
CHINA 
SINGAPORE 
PENANG 
CEYLON 
EGYPT 
SUEZ CANAL 
CAIRO 
NAPLES 
POMPEII 
GIBRALTAR 
AZORES 
NEW YORK 








Just Reapy. 


12m0, cloth, 


SMILING "ROUND THE WORLO 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 


illustrated. $1.50 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ton 
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Clark’s Cruises of the “Arabic” 16000 tons! 
Feb. 4th, Orient; Oct. 16, °09, Gruise Round the World | 


Fall Tours 08 Round the W: whe Tours to Europe. 
F. C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 























‘* Behind the Scenes’’ in the 
World’s Most Famous Bohemis 


The Real Latin Quar- 
ter of Paris 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH | 


So real are its descriptions 
that the reader feels that he 
has taken an actual trip 
through the Quarter, enjoyed the 
gee cheer at Lavenues, listened to 
e chansons at Marcel Legay’s 
looked down upon the —_ shit 
of the Ba) Bullier, peeped into | 
studios, chatted with models, and |. 
seen every nook and corner of this | 
celebrated community, 


John W. Alexander: ‘‘Itis | 
the real thing.” 
Frederic Remington: ‘* You 
have left nothing undone.” 
‘About 100 iealans drawings and camera snapshots 

by the Author, and two caricatures in color by the 
celebrated French caricaturist Sancha. Ornamen- 
tal Covers. Water-color Frontispiece by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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BOOKS FOR THOSE 
WHO SPEAK OR WRITE 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 

A complete elocutionary manual. ‘‘A Course 
of Study’’ booklet free with each book. Just | 
published. By Grenville Kleiser. 12mo, cloth. || 
$1.25, net; $1.40, post-paid. 
A DESK-BOOK OF ERRORS IN ENGLISH 

Alphabetically arranged by Frank H. Vizetelly. 
z2mo, cloth. 75 cents, net; by mail, 83 cents. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS, 
AND PREPOSITIONS 

ver 7,500 classified synonyms with shades of 

meanirz carefully discriminated, and nearly 
4,500 antonyms. By James C. Fernald. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50, net; by mail, $1.63. 


CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH 


Correct definitions with the correct usage of 


ese y ae < “a A Rates 
Cee a ee Sere ‘Summer Outing Books SaGsugsest 
12mo, cloth. $1.50, net; by mail, $1.63. 


THE MECHANIS™ OF SPEECH y 
By Alexander Graham Bell. 12mo, illus- Vacation ri Out Wes 

trated. $1.20, net; by mail, $1.30. : 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE . 


or, the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. By 
Nathan Sheppard. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Where mountains are miles high. Where canyons are a mile deep. 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
Where cool sea-breezes blow. 
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Here you may camp out, hunt, go fishing, bathe in the surf, ride mountain trails, 
EMAN FE I PATIO v live at gay resort hoteis, or hide yourself in the wilderness—all so different from 
‘back East.” Our books describe the unique summer attractions of Colorado, 


Arizona and California. Can also furnish illustrated folder for Yosemite 


MISS SUSANA Valley, now reached by rail. Mention this publication and say which books you desire 
Address W, J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 


By MARGARET HANNIS No. 1118-H, Railway Exchange, Chicago. y 


This little tale unfolds the moving story 
of the means by which a spinster, thought 


ida _ JNDER the ttle “Vacation Trips ? 
oe Ser: in Our Own Land,” there will 3 


The story has been running in serial form 


in Tue Coacit, There will be additonal found on pages 835 to 841 of 3 


illustrations in book form. 


a a a ie kB this issue, a series of articles, which 
edit sonal. should be of the greatest interest to readers 
THE TROUBLE WomAX. Acew dt soy|| WhO ate making their plans for the summer. 


by Crara Morris, Small 12mo, ber my Illustrate 


nk & Wagnalls | 
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“It is a literary event of more than ordinary importance that a complete and admirable translatio 
De Maupassant’s works has been undertaken by an American publishing house.”— New York gion of 


Guy De Maupassant 


The Publishers announce a New Library Edition of the works of this illustrious French Author—acknowledged by the World’s Greatest Critics to be the 


SUPREME MASTER OF THE SHORT STORY 


The first and only complete and unexpurgated translation in English, containing all of his Stories, Ro . 
Drama and Verse from the original French Manuscripts. Translated by Chauncey C. Starkweather, AB LLG he a 
Fanny. Rousseau-Wallach, Epiphanius Wilson, M. A., Ruth W. Seabury, Stephen B. Angell, Jeanne de Launay, Dora Reon? 
ton Ranous, Robert Arnot, M. A., all linguists of literary distinction, many of whom were personally familiar with the life and scen ; 
described by De Maupassant. Critical preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy, ‘ eee 


FOR THE SUMMER’S READING 


nothing could be more delightful than these volumes in which is pictured with marvelous skill the virile novelty of 

§ l ‘ Sin which | 1 s country 
the comedy and tragedy underlying the whirl of Parisian )ife, in which love and laughter, tragedy and tears run side by mae. go yon 
embraced the remarkable Romances which caused Tolstoi to hail De Maupassant as the supreme realist and romance writer of his 
century. Included also are the Dramas, Poems and Travels, all sparkling with gems of description— Meissonier-like pictures in words 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, éx the May, 1908 Outlook LEON TOLSTOI j 


Maupassaut made himself the foremost master of the art of short-story writing Maupassant’s ** Un Vie”’ 
in a group of writers who seemed to know instinctively the limitations and re- 
sources ofa literary form which exacts the nicest perceptions and the surest skill. 
ANDREW . LANG za 
. The tenderness of Fielding, the graphic power of Smollett, the biting 
satire of Dean Swift, mingled and reincarnated in Galic guise—and named 
” 


**De Maupassant. 
















is to my mind the greates re e ra 

since Victor Hugo wrote “Les “Freer aang atest novel produced in France 
his power, and the beauty of h's style. 

ANATOLE FRANCE, Member of the French Academy 
Maupassant was (he painter of humanity in words, Without hatred without 
love, without anger, without pity. merciless as fire, immutable as fate. he holds 
a mirror up to life without attempting jndgment. 


SEVENTEEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES READY JULY 15, 1908 


The size of the books will be 544x 8 inches. consisting of 5,500 pages, printed from a new cast of type, large, elegant and clear ; containing 30 illustrations from original 
drawings. Pure white antique egg-shell finished paper, made especially for this edition will be used ; pleasing to the eye, with liberal page margin, Book will be bound in 
handsome Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and gold title label, gold tops, deckled edges and silk headbands. 


rT @) Heretofore it has only been possible to secure De Maupassant’s Works in 
S343. OE Limited De Luxe editions at prices beyond the reach of but a few. 4.00 
The publishers, realizing the widespread interest manifested in this great author’s writings throughout the English-speaking world, have arranged for the publication of 


a popular-priced edition within the reach of all. The price $24.00, has been placed as low as conservative business judgment will allow, and arrangements made so all 
may enjoy the advantage of low, monthly payments. 


Complete Set, Sent on Approval, Charges Prepaid 


On account of the great demand there will be for these books, we are making this early announcement so that those who appreciate and desire the luxury of securing 





I love his sincerity, 




















one of the sets from the first printing of this edition, may 
THE WERNER CO., Akron, Ohio. place their orders now. Orders will be filed as received and 


When completed (about July 15th) please send me, charges prepaid, the complete works of shipments made accordingly. 
SSANT, in Seventeen (17) vol s, bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth. If 
Oey. Tae you FS abe lh Hef ar eabiatla for eleven (11) months. If not satisfac- TO OBTAIN A SET FROM THE FIRST 


tory, I will advise you within ten days. PRINTING, SEND COUPON NOW 


THE WERNER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


NATURAL HISTORY 


The June Catalogue of more than 1100 items, issued 

| by our Old and Rare Book Department, is devoted to 

Natura) History, Physical Science, Sport and kindred 
subjects. Sent free upon request. 

A fair example of the special bargains offered in this 
| Catalogue is the beautiful Winchester edition of The- 
Complete Angler by Walton and Cotton, the edition 
| edited by G. A. B. Dewar and printed on fine deckle-edge 


Ip | paper from large type and illustrated with full page 
0 
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etched plates. Two volumes bound in buckram, London, 
Published at $20 net. Our price, $5 


Huddle iderbllr reson 
¢ New York 


In every detail the Leading Retail Establishment of Brooklyn. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


On “‘What I Know About New Thought."” 
Done into a dainty booklet with half- 
tone portrait of the author. Given 
free—as long as they last!—with 3, 
months’ trial subscription to “ The 


esting way to go to 
Nautilus’’ for 10 cents. Read *‘ Relig- 
ious Education for New Thought Chil- 


V, 
/ é / dren” by Helen Rhodes; ‘ Marital 


| Unrest, A New Remedy’? by Wallace D. Wattles. Send 10 
cents now—or better $1.00 for 18 nos. and Mrs. Wilcox’s: 


booklet. Address Elizabeth Towne, Dept. 133, Holyoke, Mass. 


| Why Worry? 





























} There’s an 
exceptional train run- 
ning solid, Chicago to 
San Francisco, daily via 


Union Pacific You won’t if you read Dr. Geo. L. Walton’s 
ege new book on the subject. 
Southern Pacific Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 


ee eS J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 
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Study Languages at your Home! 


We give complete correspondence courses in all 
the modern languages—German, French, Spanish 
and Italian—also Latin and Greek. These courses are 
prepared by well-known linguists. We guarantee 
you satisfaction or refund your money. Rates 
especially reasonable. Write to-day fur full infor- 
mation regarding each course and easy payment 





plan. m 
The Language Correspondence Schools ; 
162 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
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Printers’ and Binders’ Sacrifice Clearance Sale 
Unexpurgated Edition de Luxe of 


ALFRED DE MUSSET’S WORKS 


Opportunity of a Lifetime to secure a work which, in extra bind- 
ing, sold for $300.00 a set---AT LESS THAN (0% of THIS PRICE. 


NOTE---By special arrangement no Feretyios or profits of any kind are to be paid to the 
owners of the plates and coonyet hts on the stock here offered. The proceeds of the sale 
poner oe costs of distribution, will be turned over to the printers, binders and 
paper makers. 


The Wittiest and Most Entertaining of all French Authors 


Each Set Contains 41 Full Page Photogravures on Japan paper, from originals by Lalauze, 
Francois Fleming, C. Deloit, C. H. Pille, and nine other eminent French artists. 

Here are De Musset’s Complete Unexpurgated Writings—Literally translated into Eng- 
lish by the following scholars of recognized ability and literary distinction: Dr. Edmund Burke 
Thomson, Simeon Seijas, Kendall Warren, M. R. Pellissier, M. A. Clarke, M. W. Artois, and 
M.H. Dey. Following is a list of these remarkable writings : 








































The Confessions of a Child of Barberine The Beauty Spot 
You'll Enjoy De Musset Because the Century A Caprice ; The White Blackbird ' 
“*His novels are extraordinarily brilliant. Tales of Spain and Italy = oor Must be Either The Grisette Ss 
He had no successor in France either as a poet We Yo 4 ve pen or Shut The Church Picture 
or dramatist.””— Enc. Britannica. s le Yearnings hai res yo Think of A Fantastic Review 
“Sweetness of passion, truth, harmony and ine oo - hap pag alae pore Tress and Cotenet 
» ae his salient qualities.”—Heinrich | The Cup and the Lips Bettine Mademoiselle Garcia’s Court 
an Sale : Of What Young Maidens Dream Carmosine Speech at French Academy 
h one of his illustrious contemporaries Diverse Poems Lorenzaccio Modetcteatio Rachel 
ave surpassed him in the ardent and sincere } Rolla The Chandler A Supper at Mademoiselle Rachel's 
expression of passion, in vivacity, grace and Novels in Verse Prudence Spurns a Wager The Dream of Augustus 
eclat of soul. (esprit.)’’—Leo Jou rt. Silvia The Two Mistresses The Donkey and the Stream 
_ Henry James says: “De Musset’s dialogue, } Stories in Verse Emmeline Faustine 
: in its mingled gaiety and melancholy, its sweet- | The Nights Tizianello Odd Poems 
{ ness and irony, its allusions to real things, and | Simone Frederic and Bernerette Familiar Letters 
its kinship with a romantic world, has an alto- | A Venetian Night Margot The King’s Servant 
gether indefinable magic.” Andre del Sarto Croisilles The Poet and Prose 
Prof. Sumichrast of Harvard University says: | The Follies of Marianne Pierre and Camille Writer j 
" De Musset expresses passion at the age and No Trifling with Love The Secret of Javotte 
in em Ss 3 ir . . 
very doula pou, vat mH an especial Edition de Luxe limited to 1,000 numbered sets. The type is the famous 
charm.” Scotch font, bold yet elegant in design, very pleasing and easy to the sight, and 
h = es Bowe! ayer thought aloud; | the most readabl<« type in existence. The work is complete in ten volumes, PERKINS 
e made the confession of every man. printed upon deckle edge paper especially manufactured for this edition, nn 















PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ CLEARANCE OFFER “cr os 


This magnificent edition was printed for subscribers only. By special arrangement with the printers and 
binders we can supply DicxstT subscribers 69 sets at less than half price, as follows: 

49 sets elegant 3% leather binding, subscription price, $50.00, speciai price only $24.50. 

20 sets substantial buck am binding, subscription price, $35.00, special price only $17.50. 
We will ship you a set in either style of binding (we recommend the 3 leather), charges prepaid, on 
approval, to be returned at our expense if you are not satisfied with the books. If you like the 
books, send us only $1 after examination, and $2 monthly thereafter until the special price is paid. 


JAMES L. PERKINS AND COMPANY 
MILLS BUILDING, 5 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Send me, 
charges repaid, 
a set of De Musset’s 
Works, in& leather 
Tf the books are antir- 
factory, I will remit #1.00 
in five days and #210 
monthly until the specie! 
price, #24,50, is paid, wi.cn 
the title shall pass to m:. If 
the books are not satisfactory ,{ 
will notify you and hold them 
subject to your order. 
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Ivory Soap is as useful at the sea- The soap which most summer 
shore as it is at home. hotels furnish is all right in its way; 

Please remember that. but it.isn’t as good as Ivory. Nor 

Please remember, also, that it is can it be used for so many differ- 
a very easy matter to find room in ent purposes—for the bath, for the 
your trunk for four or five cakes of toilet, for shampooing, as well as 
Ivory Soap r and that the need for for cleansing all sorts of things, 
it will arise at least a dozen times a _—_ which you may not care to entrust 
day. to the hotel laundress. 


There is no ‘free’? (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric, or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap in! eke 9933; Per Cent. Pure. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


AN UNPOPULAR CONGRESS 


“ ] N a marked degree the President, rather than Congress, pos- 

sesses the confidence of the people,” said recently an edi- 
torial observer who claimed to see on every side evidences of the 
decay of legislative power. He will doubtless find further ground 
for his opinions in the tone of the press comment to which the first 
session of the Sixtieth Congress makes its exit. Among the papers 
which have so far come to hand there are several that find fault to 
every one that bestows praise. 

The chief complaints are that, in spite of the phenomenal Treas- 
ury deficit, the appropriation bills have been allowed to reach 
enormous proportions—a total of more than $1,000,000,coo—and 
that little constructive legislation has been put through. Mr. 
Bryan points to the “do-nothing” record of a Congress in which 
the Republicans outnumber the Democrats by almost two to one 
as a proof that the people should put the Democratic party in 
power ; and he sympathetically compares Mr. Roosevelt to a man 
whose hands are tied behind his back by highwaymen, and who is 
therefore able to continue the fight only with his voice. The Chi- 
~ cago Daily News (Ind.), however, sees no reason to suppose that 
a Democratic President would not find himself in the same predica- 
ment, and asserts that the real lesson of the “do-nothing ” Congress 
is that it forces home to all parties the need of electing “do-some- 
thing” Congressmen. 

One Democratic paper, the Charleston (S. C.) Post, severely 
criticizes both parties for permitting the session to degenerate into 
“the cheapest sort of political jockeying,” thereby “making ex- 
hibitions of themselves that are far from pleasing.” The Republi- 
cans, says this critic, have side-tracked pretty nearly every propo- 
sition of importance that has been submitted to them, while the 
Democrats have been content to waste the country’s time and 
money in a barren filibuster. 

The legislative record of the session, including joint resolutions, 
is represented, as the Providence /ourzal (Ind.) notes, by less than 
one hundred and fifty measures—“a record easily equaled by the 
Rhode Island General Assembly.” The same paper predicts that 
certain bills which did not pass “will create more interest in the 
coming campaign than anything in the results of the session as 
displayed in the statute-books.” The story of the session “is a 
story, not of things done, but of things dodged,” says the St. 
Joseph ews Press (Ind.), which offers the following rough analy- 
sis of the situation : 


“Most of the Republican Senators have been so busy helping 
Foraker in his efforts to make the Brownsville incident a national 
issue, to beat Taft and discredit Roosevelt, and the Democratic 
Senators have been so busy trying to discredit the Republican 


Administration by attacking the President for alleged invasions of 
the legislative branch and defiance of violation of statutory law by 
executive order, that there hasn’t been time for the real business.” 

President Roosevelt himself is “disgusted” by the record made 
by the Republican leaders in both branches, says a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Evening Post (Ind.), which further 
states that he has refrained from sending a stinging message of cen- 
sure to Congress only because of the harm it might do Mr. Taft at 
the Chicago convention. What little Congress Aas accomplished, 
says the Washington 77mes (Ind.), is due to the President, who by 
his insistent messages, by conferences with individual members, 
by appeals to partizanship, to patriotism, to self-interest, “ breathed 
the breath of life back into a session so dead that embalming 
seemed a more promising operation than an attempt at resuscita- 
tion.” In spite of these efforts, however, Congress failed to carry 
out even the minimum demanded in the President’s legislative 
program. 

Among the legislation of general interest which was enacted 
was an emergency currency act (which is treated in another article), 
the appropriation acts, a new employers’ liability law in place of 
the one declared unconstitutional, laws restricting child labor and 
prohibiting race-track gambling in the District of Columbia, an 
act ordering an investigation preparatory to revising the tariff next 
year, and acts increasing the pay of the Army and Navy, increasing 
veterans’ widows’ pensions, and authorizing two new battle-ships. 
Laws were also passed reorganizing the consular service and the 
Army Medical Department, and increasing the efficiency of the 
life-saving service. 

On the other hand, among the bills defeated or carried over are 
those providing for an ocean mail subsidy, for the regulation of 
the use of injunctions, for campaign-fund publicity, for the amend- 
ment of the Antitrust Law, and for the institution of postal sav- 
ings banks. No addition was made to the laws for the regulation 
of railroads and corporations, 

Chief among the newspaper champions which have entered the 
lists in defense of Congress’s fair fame are the New York Tribune 
(Rep.) and the St. Louis Gloée-Democrat (Rep.). A Washington 
dispatch published in 7ke 7riéune maintains that “a surprizing 
amount of work has been accomplished, especially in the Senate, 
where, in addition to legislative enactments, thirty-one treaties 
have been ratified, besides six or seven which have been considered 
but not approved.” Add to this the work of checking and passing 
the appropriation bills, says 7ze 7rzbune, and it is clear that this 
session has a record of achievement “far in excess of the popular 
impression, and distinctly creditable to the Republican majorities 
in the two Houses.” The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) claims 
that Congress has done better than it usually does in the session 
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immediately before a Presidential campaign, 
and boasts that this good work is largely 
responsible for “the strength in the stock 
market in the past two or three weeks, and 
for the increasing activity in business.” The 
Chicago convention, adds this paper, will find 
the outlook for the party “reasonably bright.” 
The session has other champions also, even 
outside the party ranks. Thus the New York 
Commercial (Fin.) accords it “everlasting 
credit” because it “refused flatly and bluntly 
and once for all” to be “clubbed into action 
in the interest of organized labor.” The New 
York Suz (Ind.) reminds us that “Congress 
often serves the country quite as well by pre- 
venting the passage of unwise laws as by the 


passage of wise ones,” and goes on to say: 


“Strictly speaking, no Congress is a ‘do- 
nothing’ Congress. Few realize the amount 
of work and the research involved in the 
preparation and consideration of the ap- 
propriation bills. It is even possible to say 
with truth that Congress, instead of being 








can leaders made more than one attempt be- 
fore adjournment to shift to other shoulders 
the responsibility for the billion-dollar ap- 
prepriations. Thus Congressman Tawney 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, undertook to show that ihe Democratic 
filibuster in the House cost the country 
$50,000,000. He reasoned that, owing to the 
unusual parliamentary conditions caused by 
the filibuster, it has been possible to slip 
through many a costly job. Representative 
Burton called the country’s attention to the 
fact that the House appropriation bills were 
greatly swelled by the Senate amendments, 
Militarism, says the Springfield Repudlican 
(Ind.), is chiefly responsible for the great in- 
crease in the ordinary expenses of the Federal 
Government; while some papers hold the 
President responsible because, with all his 
preaching, he has failed to preach economy. 
Says the New York World (Dem.), referring 


to Mr. Burton’s statement: 








made a target for criticism for spending 
$1,000,000, 000, is entitled to no little credit for 


COL, WILLIAM F. STEWART, 
not spending $2,000,000,000. Appropriations The marooned artillery officer, who was the House. 


“It is true that the Senate in virtually every 
bill has increased the sum appropriated by 
It added $14,000,000 to the Army 


are asked in sums ranging from a few dollars denied a court of inquiry by the session Appropriation Bill, $18,000,000 to the Naval 


up tothe hundreds of millions. A truly enor- 
mous amount is refused at every session. 
Eager clamor and often severe pressure have to be fought, and 
Congress ‘does things’ when these calls for an aggregate of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are turned down, either in committee 
or on the floor. There would be interest and instruction also ina 
mere statement of the total of all the demands, legitimate and 
otherwise, made on the public purse every year. If all requests 
and desires were granted we should have fifty battle-ships, a stand- 
ing Army of 150,000 or 200,020 men, an enormously increased pen- 
sion list, an infinity of public buildings, a billion-dollar waterway 
system, and the dickens knows what else. 

“ After all, the Congress is a fairly intelligent, fairly patriotic. 
and fairly industrious body, despite its failure to do all that is 
demanded by an Executive now said to be ‘disgusted.’” 


Evidently anticipating the charge of extravagance, the Republi- 




















FINISHING TOUCHES. 
The Billion-and-then-some-dollar Congress completing its work. 
—Bowers in the Indianapolis News. 


of Congress which has}just adjourned. His 
case was considered in our issue for May 23. 


Bill, $13,000,000 to the Pension Bill, $4,000, 

ooo to the Fortification Bill, $7.000,000 to the 
Post-office Bill, $9,000,000 to the Public Buildings Bill, $12,000,000 
to the Sundry Civil Bill, $2,000,000 each to the District of Colum- 


bia, the Indian, and the Deficiency Appropriation bills and $500,000 
each for the Legislative and Agricultural bills. Inall, the Senate 


increased the House appropriations over $75,000,000,” 
We are a gloriously optimistic people, says the Springfield Re- 
publican (Ind.), but “ti.ere are a few Americans left who hold the 


old-fashioned view that expenditure should not increase as revenue 
declines.” To quote further : 


“The truth is that the American people are not only extravagant 
and wasteful bcyond all precedents, but are incorrigibly devoted 
to the belief that their production of wealth can never have bounds. 
The current agitation of the question of the conservation of the 
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Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard, 
To get her pet dog a bite, 
But she’d put nothing there, so the cupboard was bare, 
And now the poor pup’s a fright! 
— Bradley in the Chicago Vews. 


AS THE CARTOONISTS SEE IT. 
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nation’s natural resources has opened a good many eyes to the 
appallingly uneconomical way the country has had in exploiting 
its natural wealth; and one needs merely to point out that a people 
guilty of such practises, and filled also with no end of confidence 
in their own future and inordinately proud of the exhaustless credit 
of their Government in the field of finance, would have a govern- 
ment as extravagant as the people themselves.” 





HOW THE CURRENCY ACT IS REGARDED 


HE “Emergency” Currency Act is referred to by some unfeel- 
ing critics as being framed to fit a political emergency rather 
than a financial one. During the long wrangle in Congress over 
the Aldrich Bill and the Vreeland Bill, and the compromise 
Aldrich-Vreeland Lill, which was finally enacted, the newspaper 
editorials and Washington correspondence were filled with reports 
of protests from bankers and commercial bodies and reports of the 
unwillingness of Congressmen to accept the measures proposed. 
Speaker Cannon let it be known, however, that Congress would 
“not dare” adjourn without any currency legislation to its credit, 
and the result 1s the Aldrich-Vreeland Act—a temporary measure 
which combines many features of both bills, provides for half a 
billion of emergency currency in the event of a crisis, and expires 
by limitation in six years. It also provides for a monetary com- 
mission composed of nine Congressmen and nine Senators who are 
to investigate the whole subject of banking and currency laws 
with a view, presumably, to more thoroughgoing and comprehen- 
sive legislation later As the leading Republican organ, the New 
York 7rzbune, admits, “the currency bill just passed is no solution 
of the country’s problem and does not pretend to be ”—that is to 
say, it only claims to be an insurance against panic conditions, 
and leaves to subsequent consideration the larger question of 
making the currency supply elastic at all times and seasons. 
“The new law is like a fire-escape upon a building,” says the New 
York Herald; “it may not be necessary to resort to it, but the 
knowledge that it is there in case of need gives a feeling of security 
to the inmates of the structure upon which it is erected.” The 
same faper goes on to predict that this law “will prove an im- 
portant factor in stimulating the return of the country to the 
high-water mark of industrial and commercial prosperity.” 

While most of its friends among the press admit that the currency 
law is imperfect and even “illogical ”—as a law born of so many 
compromises might be expected to be—they claim that it marks 
a decided advance inasmuch as it recognizes commercial paper 
as a basis for bank currency, whereas heretofore our system of 
bank currency has been based entirely upon government bonds. 

A good deal of newspaper criticism is directed against the fact 
that the monetary commission is composed entirely of members of 
Congress. It seems that a mixt commission including outside ex- 
perts would have been more popular. But as 7hke Wadd Street 
Journal remarks, “any commission is better than none.” 

The condemnation heaped upon the measure as a whole by a 
number of important and weighty papers seems to lose some of its 
force in view of the fact that the law is avowedly a makeshift one. 
filling a gap until something better is devised. The New York 
Times (Dem.) remarks satirically that having contrived two bad 
bills which failed separately, “ Congress finally agreed upon a single 
bill combining the objectionable features of both.” The result, 
says that paper, is “worthless” except for campaign purposes. “A 
vicious measure,” exclaims the New York Wor/d (Dem.); and 
The Journal of Commerce (Com.), which has led the agitation for 
a comprehensive reformation of our currency laws, asserts that “it 
would be hard to find in all history a more degrading and humili- 
ating exhibition of unscrupulous abuse of the power of legislation 
by a national body.” The New York Glove (Rep.), however, 


charges that the critics of the measure are stronger in their epithets 
than in their arguments; and it goes on to suggest that “instead 


of concentrating attention on its failure to measure up to perfection 
it is worth while to note its positive merits, even tho they be con- 
sidered small.” The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) gives the follow- 
ing sympathetic outline of the new law: 


“The Aldrich Bill originally provided for the issue of any emer- 
gency currency secured by State, city, and railroad bonds. This 
was likely to be most used by city banks, with a large surplus in- 
vested in such securities. The Vreeland Bill, providing for an 
emergency currency based on commercial paper and issued by 
clearing-houses organized for the purposes, suited best the needs 
of Western and country banks and Eastern banks with no large 
investments in bonds, 

“The new measure provides for both. Emergency currency can 
be issued to go per cent. of the market value of State, county, and 
municipal bonds on the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
‘National Currency Associations ’—a better term than ‘clearing- 
house associations’—of ten banks or more, can issue emergency 
currency on ‘other bonds’ and commercial paper in the amount of 
75 per cent. of their market value. 

“This currency is in both cases well secured, as well or better 
than national bank-notes. The redemption fund required, 10 per 

















REVIVING THE PATIENT. 
— Berryman in the Washington Star. 


cent., is twice as large as for them. The tax with which this 
emergency currency begins, 5 per cent, a year for two months and 


then increasing to 10 per cent., might be lower, but is low enough 
to encourage issue. The various limitations imposed on banks 


will prevent them from issuing this emergency currency instead of 
national bank-notes....... 


“Should there be, as there is now a fair prospect, a sudden de- 
mand for ‘money to move the crops’ next September, raising the 
rate for loans enough above 5 per cent. to give a profit on the tax 
of 5 per cent, on the new emergency currency, the banks of the 
country need not turn to the Treasury. Their State, county, and 


city bonds will be good for 90 per cent, in the new emergency cur- 
rency. Commercial paper and other bonds approved by their cur- 


rency association, which will usually have the same banks as the 
clearing-house, will be good for 75 per cent. of the new currency. 


“No currency famine can occur under these conditions, and the 
rate for ‘money’ or call loans will have an automatic regulation.” 


Let us now proceed upon a campaign for ideal currency reform, 
suggests The Wall Street Journal after noting the good points of 
the temporary measure. This suggestion is echoed by Zhe /our- 
nal of Commerce, which, however, sees no gocd in the present 
makeshift. Pointing out the danger of bias in the findings of the 
National Monetary Commission—the members of which are se- 
lected by the presiding officers of the two Houses— 7he Journal of 
Commerce adds: “What the friends of real reform in the bank 
currency of the country have to do is to prevent any such commis- 
sion from having its own way.” 
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ANXIETY FOR CAMPAIGN PUBLICITY 


HE solicitude of Messrs. Bryan and Taft for the success of 
the bill to compel publicity for campaign contributions 
prompts several editors to rise and remark that the desired pub- 
licity can very easily be secured by these gentlemen themselves, 
if they are the candidates, without any act of Congress, by a word 
to their campaign managers. And the editors of the New York 
Post, World, and Sun suggest that if they feel that way about it, 
they might make a good beginning by telling how much their cam- 
paigns for the nominations have cost—something that the people 
would like to know. 

It all began with a telegram from Mr. Bryan to Mr. Taft on 
Tuesday of last week, suggesting that “as leading candidates in 
our respective parties, we join in asking Congress to pass a bill 
requiring publication of campaign contributions prior to election.” 
In reply Mr. Taft sent Mr. Bryan a copy of a letter he had written 
on April 30 to Senator Burrows, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, in which he declares himself “strongly 
in favor of the passage of the bill” in question, and stating his be- 
lief “that it would greatly tend to the absence of corruption in 
politics if the expenditures for nomination and election of all can- 
didates, and all contributions received, and expenditures made by 
political committees could be made public both in respect to State 
and national politics.” Whereat Mr. Bryan declares himself “very 
much gratified.” 

Congress failed to pass the bill, however, and the matter is left 
as before. It is now up to the candidates themselves. As the 
Hartford Zzmes puts it: 


“If Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft are sincere in their talk, they will, 
before being nominated for the Presidency this year, announce 
that they will require the publication by their respective campaign 
committees of all subscriptions received. Both of them know 
that no law on the subject is necessary, and that, if nominated, 
they have only to give the command in order to secure the com- 
plete publicity which they profess to desire. If they fail to do this 
after having declared so loudly for the ‘reform,’ they will be ob- 
jects of derision which may prove unpleasant to them.” 
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STRAY DOG. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 


[June 6, 


The Richmond News Leader, similarly, calls upon these two 
leaders to direct their campaign treasurers to keep books showing 
“all receipts and disbursements,” “the correctness of these to be 
sworn to and the books opened for public inspection immediately 
after the campaign.” It adds: 


“Of course books can be juggled and falsified, but, as thousands 
of experiences have proved, such work is more ticklish and danger- 
ous than the average sane man cares to undertake. Some of the 
shrewdest and most expert mathematicians and accountants the 
world has known have attempted to keep false books or double 
books and in almost every instance detection has come. It would 
be a bold man who would try to make his books lie, knowing that 
they would be exposed to the keen inspection of hundreds of 
thousands of practical business men. 

“We believe that bookkeeping would be a far stronger guaranty 
of honesty than any law requiring publicity of contributions, On 
the books, contributions and disbursements would have to balance 
and the bank-books would show the surplus or deficit. 

“Let Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft meet the issue squarely. They 
can repair the neglect of Congress. They are honest men. They 
are in position to give splendid examples of honesty and to assure 
the country of an honest campaign and of the freedom of both 
parties from the influence of the money powers.” 


The News Leader believes that political contributions, far from 


being wrong, are as innocent as the contributions dropt in the 
collection-plate on the Sabbath. To quote: 


“In our view incalculable good would result if the masses of the 
people were so trained that the voter’s contributions to the funds 
of his party would become just as much a part of his regular habit 
and duty as his vote. A citizen’s interest in public affairs is in- 
creased and sharpened when he invests some of his own money no 
matter how small the amount, to promote the interest of his candi- 
date or the principles he favors. The fact that the contributing 
member is the working member is understood in all the churches. 
The same rule and facts of human nature that make this true in 
religious matters would hold good in politics. Bookkeeping would 
end the huge gifts of corporations and trusts, of concerns inter- 
ested in legislation or seeking improper favors from the Govern- 
ment, and would force the parties to depend on the masses of the 
people for money with which to meet campaign expenses.” 
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THE G. O. P. DIOGENES LOOKING FOR A VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE. 
—Naughton in the Philadelphia Record. 


SHUNNING VICE 


























MIGHT PROVE A WELL-BALANCED TICKET, 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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AN ARTISTIC CRITICISM. 
“ Such breadth! Such depth!!” 
—De Marin the Philadelphia Record. 


SPECTACULAR POSSIBILITIES. 


A NEGRO PAPER'S PROTEST 


HE ninety-and-nine righteous persons over whom there is less 
joy in heaven than over the one repentant sinner, or the un- 
errant elder son for whom no fatted calf was killed, might be 
imagined reading with sympathy and understanding the protest 
recently voiced by Zhe ational Baptist Union, an Afro-American 
paper of Nashville, Tenn., against a recent writer’s high praise 
of the Indian because he has turned out to be a good day-laborer. 
There is a tendency, says the negro writer, to forget completely 
the American Indian’s past activities with scalping-knife and tom- 
ahawk, and to extol him for the fact that he is at last submitting 
to discipline and routine, and proving his economic value in the 
fields and with the road gangs. But while the Indian thus basks 
in the public’s approval, not a line is penned, complains Zhe 
Union,in praise of the toiling and patriotic negro who has con- 
tributed his share of labor toward the development of the country 
from the beginning. The immediate occasion of this protest is an 
article by Mr. Forbes-Lindsay in 7he Craftsman, from which ex- 
cerpts were printed in THE LITERARY DiIGEsT of May 9 under 
the heading “The Indian Sharing the White Man’s Burden.” 

Over against Mr. Forbes-Lindsay’s account of the unexpected 
industrial virtues which have developed in the latter-day Indian 
the negro paper sets a feelingly drawn picture of the Indian of an 
earlier day, whose relations with the white man were more spec- 
tacular, if less profitable. We transfer this picture to our pages, 
with the moral attached : 


“His wild and barbaric glee was never more intense than when 
he had murdered the frontiersman and every member of his family. 
This he continued to do until his race was nearly annihilated and 
his ‘happy hunting-grounds,’ which he refused to till, were appro- 
priated by the white man, who, despite the fact that Indian Terri- 
tory was given to him and his heirs and assigns forever, gobbled 
it up, too. 

“ And now that the once bepainted and befeathered braves, the 
wild and merciless Arabs of the Western plains and mountain fast- 
nesses, have been practically destroyed and utterly disinherited, 
there are those who are ready to say that the remnants of those 
former tribes are wonders in the way of absorbing the white man’s 
civilization. These same writers of panegyric on the docility and 
tractableness of the few remaining Ishmaels of the many thousands 
that infested, overran, and terrorized the western part of the coun- 


try a few decades ago, would not say one word, nor pen one line, 
in praise of the peaceable, patient, toiling, and patriotic negro who 
has contributed to the development and welfare of the country be- 
yond the power of estimation, and who has ever been true to its 
best interests and traditions. 

“What the Indian has done has been to murder, pillage, and burn. 
What the negro has done has been to help conquer this wild ma- 
rauder of the plain and make possible the safety of the westward 
tread of American civilization. The Indian is now lionized as the 
developing wonder of the age, while the intelligent, industrious, 
and ever-peaceable negro is forgotten, or rather ignored. But de- 
spite studied schemes of slight and ignoring, the negro is pushing 
steadily ahead toward a high and worthy manhood.” 





NORTH CAROLINA DRY 


HE once famous conversation between the two Governors of 
the Carolinas seems to be destined to a watery grave. 
Seventy-seven counties out of ninety-eight in North Carolina have 
just given a majority for prohibition amounting to 41,948 in the 
recent elections, which leads the Springfield Repud/ican to remark 
that “after December 31 next the saloons in North Carolina will 
be as tight as a drumhead, rather than their patrons.” We have 
had important elections in North Carolina before, says the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Mews and Observer, but the most important in the life of 
this generation is the one that makes North Carolina a prohibi- 
tion State. Zhe News and Observer then goes on to connect the 
prohibition movement with negro disfranchisement. We read: 


“When the future historian comes to write the history of North 
Carolina he will show that the passage of the suffrage amendment 
opened the way for the educational revival and the spread of tem- 
perance which did more for the progress and uplift of the people 
than anything in the entire history of the State. If the suffrage 
amendment had been defeated, the mighty impetus to education 
that has distinguished this decade would have been wanting, and 
the driving out of the saloons and the stills would have been left 
for the next generation. As it is, the door was opened to putiing 
North Carolina on a higher plane, and the people of this generation 
have been given the high privilege of bequeathing to their chil- 
dren a State free from the curse of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 2 

“The sweeping victory is all that could have been desired. Of 
course, every temperance man would have been glad to have seen 
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his county given a majority for State prohibition, but that was too 
much to have expected, and so every temperance man has the right 
to feel that the victory is full, complete, ample. The majority is 
so large as to make the victory decisive. 

“The experience of those counties in North Carolina that for a 
long term of years have given prohibition a fair trial has shown that 
under the reign of prohibition conditions have improved so much 
in every way that yesterday the majorities in those counties, such 
as Robeson in the east and Yancey in the west, were so large as 
to show the entire satisfaction of the people with the working of 
prohibition.” 


“Should one more State adopt prohibition before the end of 
June,” the New York G/oée points out, in an editorial on the tre- 
mendous impetus prohibition is receiving in the South, “the num- 
ber of States forbidding the purchase or sale of liquors will have 
been muitiplied by three within a single year.” To quote: 


“The action of North Carolina yesterday brought the number of 
prohibition States up to eight. A year ago it wasthree. A year 
ago only Maine, Kansas, and North Dakota—all Northern or bor- 
der States—had prohibition laws. Within less than a year Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and North Carolina—-all South- 
ern States, if Oklahoma may be so described—have joined this 
group.” 

The Globe \ikewise finds a peculiar political sentiment associated 
with the North-Carolina campaign which has been lacking in the 
prohibition movement in other localities. It says: 


“Men not merely of State but of national reputation have cham- 
pioned it. Perhaps they have taken their cue from Congress, in 
both Houses of which Southern statesmen have this year fulmi- 
nated mightily in prohibition’s behalf. In the North-Carolina 
campaign those late antagonists, Governor Glenn and United 
States Circuit Judge Jeter C. Pritchard, who during the summer 
and fall were so bitterly arrayed against each other on the rail- 
road-rate-control question, both fought for prohibition. So 
another explanation may now be added to those already given for 
the success of the movement. To President Alderman’s declara- 
tion that it is largely owing to increasing social sympathy in the 
South, to the explanations that it is due to the presence of the 
negro—tho it appears that the negro was not mentioned as a reason 
for the enactment of prohibition in Georgia at least—or that it re- 
sults from the desire to oust the saloon element, which in many 
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“ ALAS, POOR YORICK !” 
—Spencer in The Commoner. 
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FIRE-PROOFING AND THE CARPENTER 


he all the comment on the decreasing use of wood in building 

scarcely a word has been said about the effect on the carpen. 
ter. Concrete, stone, brick, and steel are replacing the material 
that is conveniently easy to cut and fatally easy to burn, and while 
the general population of the country increased by 14,000,000 dur- 
ing the decade between 1890 and 1900, the number of carpenters 
actually decreased, the figure standing at 618,000 in 1890 and 600,- 
ooo in 1900. Some might think that in the face of these facts the 
carpenters would oppose the growing use of fire-proof materials. 
We are assured by Zhe American Carpenter and Builder (Chi- 
cago), however, that no such resentment is felt. “Our carpenters 
and builders,” it says, are actuated by a “progressive and open- 
minded spirit.” And further: 


“We all look forward gladly to the time of better and more sub- 
stantial building. As far as the builders of this country are con- 
cerned, there was no need of the Boston-suburb horror to impress 
on them the desirability of fire-proof construction for all classes of 
buildings. The use of fire-proof material means unquestionably an 
improvement in building construction. The building trades are 
now so closely allied that improvement in one line means improve- 
ment in all. 

“We want to take the stand strongly and unequivocally that uni- 
versal fire-proofing does not sound the death-knell of carpentry. 
We see no reason for the carpenter to be dismayed at the present 
change and tendency in building construction. The increasing 
use of concrete and of terra-cotta and of steel presents new prob- 
lems to the carpenter, but it does not eliminate him; far from it! 
True it is, there will be less work for the ‘wood-butcher,’ but more 
for the skilled wood-worker. The fine interior woodwork for a 
well-constructed residence of cement and steel will unquestionably 
be more valuable to the carpenter than the whole of a cheaply built 
frame house. His work will be of a finer grade, requiring greater 
skill, and paying him bigger money than ever before. As for the 
‘wood-butcher,’ none of us will regret to see him go, nor will we 
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From ‘‘ Puck,”? Copyrighted 1908, By permission. 


THE FULLEST DINNER-PAIL. 
—Keppler in Puck. - 


SATIRES ON REPUBLICAN PROSPERITY. 
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JUST AFTER LEAVING THE STOCKS. 


The launching of the Michigan, the first of our all-big-gun battle-ships, ‘‘ marks the 


THE LAUNCHING PARTY. 


Governor Warner, of Michigan, Miss Newberry, who 


beginning of a new fleet,” says the New York American. Her sister ship,the South christened the new battle-ship, and her father, the Assist- 
Carolina,is approaching completion, and two even larger ships of the same type,the ant Secretary of the Navy, photographed at Camden, 


Delaware and the North Dakota, are in course of construction. 


where the launching took place. 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE FIRST AMERICAN ‘‘DREADNOUGHT.”’ 


miss him when he’s gone. But we must all turn in and dig—to 
keep out of that class! Satisfaction with present knowledge and 
skill will not do. Conditions are changing: yet we feel sure that 
carpentry is here to stay. Our carpenters are the most progressive 

“workmen in the world; they stand ready now to do their share, 
and more, toward better and more substantial building.” 





THE “FLORIDA” UNDER FIRE 


HE war tests applied to the monitor Florida in Hampton 
Roads last week seem to show that defensive armor has 

kept pace with the rapid development of big guns and high explo- 
sives. The torpedo test, however, does not take place until June 
10, and our knowledge of the effect of heavy shell fire on the turret 
and the specially constructed military mast is derived entirely from 
unofficial newspaper accounts. From these we learn that the 
Florida’s turret stood the terrific impact of a twelve-inch shell 
from the biggest type of naval gun in use without injury to its in- 
ternal mechanism. “If this had happened in battle,” a rear-ad- 
miral is reported to have said, “the //orida would be fighting yet.” 
It seems, however, that while the eleven-inch armor of the turret 
was not actually pierced, it was considerably damaged, and “the 
Seams were sprung and the rivets and screws loosened and twisted.” 
‘Guns were then turned upon the //orida’s military mast, a special 
skeleton erection which appears to have come through the ordeal 
with flying colors. After being struck by four shots from four-inch 
guns and one from a twelve-inch gun, this structure showed no tend- 
ency to collapse. Says a correspondent of the New York 7imes: 


“Lieut. R. D. White, target inspector, climbed to the top and 
started the structure to vibrating, but without making apparent 
any weakness. That the mast might be put to the greatest strain, 
four tons of weight had been placed at its top. The advantage of 
the mast is declared to have been fully demonstrated, altho it is 
not absolutely certain that the shells fired at it exploded. Assum- 
ing that they did explode, it may be said that this mast is practi- 
‘cally indestructible with shot and shell, and has the still further 
advantage of weighing less than half the old-type solid mast now 


in use.” 

These, with the torpedo test to follow, are “the most important 
experiments of the kind éver undertaken by the Navy Department,” 
Says the New York Herald. The Sun, however, thinks that the 


tests did not go far enough. Of the importance of the experiment 
with the military mast Zhe Tribune says: 

“The practise of finding ranges from a ship’s tops for the benefit 
of the gunners below has naturally provoked the question, What 
would be the effect on accuracy of aim if the masts were prostrated 
by a concentration of the enemy’s fire? To obviate anxiety on 
this score a special observation tower has been invented the open 
frame of which seems to render itimmune. The device is adapted 
to service on battle-ships and armored cruisers, and it marks an 
appreciable advance on past usage.” 


All shots, it seems, were fired from a distance of about 350 
yards with a reduced charge of powder, so that “the effect was prac- 
tically the same as at a range of 5,000 yards with a full charge.” 

















THE MONITOR “FLORIDA” JUST BEFORE THE TESTS. 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR INCREASED 
FREIGHT RATES 


ALSE and misleading, according to 7ze Ratlway World of 
Philadelphia, is the assertion that under the contemplated 
advance in freight rates each inhabitant of the United States would 
be caJled on “to contribute $1.75 per annum to the coffers of the 
railroad companies” (see THE LITERARY DiGEST, May 23). The 
statement thus flatly challenged was first given to the public by 
Mr. John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, whose striking computations brought the somewhat 
remote question of freight rates forcibly home to the man in the 
street, As amatter of fact, argues 7ie Railway World, the con- 
suming public should not be affected in any way by the proposed 
advance which ought to come out of the profits of the shippers, 
and not out of the pockets of the public. If the manufacturers 
and jobbers do transfer the increased cost to the consumer, says 
the Chicago Raz/way Age, it will simply mean that they are 
taking advantage of the situation greatly to increase their own 
profits and at the same time to make it appear that the railroads 
are responsible. “It will occasion no surprize if they do this in 
some cases,” remarks the journal IJast quoted, which supports its 


opinion by a review of past records. Thus we read: 


“Tn the past when the freight rate on any article has been ad- 


vanced the manufacturer and jobber have often increased their 
prices a great deal more than enough to cover the added transpor- 
tation charge. Then they have skilfully fixt upon the railway the 
responsibility for the entire increase in price. But when railway 
rates have been reduced manufacturers and jobbers have seldom 
lowered their prices. They have usually absorbed the difference 
in rates, thus preventing the public from deriving any advantage 
from it; and in many instances they have increased their prices 
coincidently with reductions in rates. The railways should con- 
duct a campaign of education regarding the incidence of freight 
charges. Diffusion of information on this subject would tend, 
when rate controversies arise, to array public sentiment on the side 
of the railways instead of on the side of the large manufacturing 


and jobbing corporations, with whom it generally has been allied 
in the past. 


“Itis assumed, in the arguments of those who oppose an advance 
in class rates, that higher rates would cause higher prices to the 


public. On this theory, while the level of rates is practically un- 
changed, prices should remain stationary, and when rates are re- 
duced prices should decline. But, altho the average rate per ton 
per mile in the United States was 7.98 mills in 1897 and substan- 
tially 7.50 mills in 1907, prices in this country advanced approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. between 1897 and 1907. Where, then, was the 
assumed relation between ratesand prices? Rates came down; 
prices wentup. Therailways paid more for materials and received 
less for transportation. Shippers paid less for transporvation and 
received more for their goods.” 


Now that the manufacturers are crying out, in the name of the 
public, against advances in rates, 7he Railway Age undertakes to 
show us to what extent the public, in this instance, is actually con- 
cerned. Thus we are told that the transportation charge on the 
woolen for a man’s suit of clothes from New England to Chicago 
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is 6 to 7 cents, which would be increased by from 6 to 7 mills by an 
increase of 10 per centin therate, The only way the manufacturer 
and the dealer could transfer this increased cost to the customer 
would be by increasing the cost of the goods at least 1 cent, that 
is, from 30 to 40 percent more than the advance in the freight rate, 
This railroad journal goes on to show by many other specific in- 
stances “that freight rates enter to so smalla degree into the prices, 


of all the higher classes of goods that an advance in the charges. 
for ‘transporting these goods of TO, 15, 25 per cent, or even more 
can not be transferred to the consumer without increasing the price 
of the article to an amount greatly exceeding the increase in the 
rate.” It goes on to argue that the manufacturers of the United 
States, whose net returns give a percentage three or four times as. 
great as that shown by the net returns of the railroads, can well 


afford to bear on their own shoulders the slight burden of the pro- 


posed rate increase. To quote again: 


“The average net returns of the manufacturers of the United 
States, according to the Bureau of the Census, were 19.4 per cent 
in 1900 and 15.1 percent. in 1905. The average net returns of the 
railways of the United States, as disclosed by the statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, were 4.1 per cent. in 1900 and 
4-4 per cent, in 1905. It is said by those who oppose an advance 
in rates that the railways should be content to suffer from the 
effects of the depression along with other interests. But concerns 
which in prosperous times were making net profits of 15 to 19 per 
cent. obviously should be much better prepared to ‘live off their 


fat’ during hard times than concerns whose net gains in good times. 
were but from 4 to 4.4 per cent.” 


W. C. Brown, senior vice-president of the New York Central 


jines, in reply to the letter of an “annoyed and anxious” shipper, 
explains why, in his opinion, some increase in freight rates “is. 


inevitable.” He writes in part: 


“The diverging lines of cost and compensation in railroad oper- 
ation, which for years have been steadily approaching each other, 
are now separated by so narrow a margin that in order to pay fixt 
charges, taxes, and operating expenses. with even a very moderate 
return to shareholders, there must either be a moderate increase in 
freight rates or a very substantia] reduction in the wages of rail- 
road employees. . 

“JT do not know that the basis of wages paid railroad men is too: 
high—the conditions of service are becoming more and more exact- 
ing every year, and there is no other business in the world that. 
compares with it in point of hazard, both for employee and em- 
ployer. Inthe case of the former, risk of life and limb; in the 
case of the latter, danger of almost unlimited damages for acci- 
dents which, in spite of the most complete and comprehensive: 
precautions, seems unavoidable. 

“With the sympathy and cooperation of the business interests of 
the country a moderate increase in freight rates can be made effect- 
ive without the slightest injury to any department of business ac- 
tivity. 

“The reduction in wages of railroad employees could only be- 
come effective at the end of a conflict with organized labor, uni- 
versal, prolonged, and which would cost the business interests of 
the nation ten times the amount involved in any possible increase. 
in freight rates.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


TuE Senate has voted to restore the motto to the coin. Now come on with 
the coin.—Atlanta Georgian. 

Joun SHARP WILLIAMS is a vehement advocate of reform everywhere except 
in the South.—Philadelphia Press. 

An Ohio newspaper intimates that the finest way to trim a Merry Widow 
hat is with the grass-clippers—Chicago News. 

It would be nothing more than polite for capitalism to tremble violently in 
its boots while reading the Socialist platform.—Chicago News. 

OAKLAND was also extremely hospitable to the sailors, permitting them to 
land and march for some hours for the entertainment of the town.—Los Angeles 
Express. 

Kentucky night riders have invaded Indiana and succeeded in attracting 


the attention of Governor Hanly. The next thing will be something else.— 
Chicago Tribune. , 


Sap the Governor of South Carolina to the Governor of North Carolina— 
‘‘Let us conserve the water supply.” —Springfield Republican. 

THE report that two car-loads of Johnson buttons are being manufactured 
seems to indicate that preparations for four years hence have already begun.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Joun Butt’s ancient problem of home rule for Ireland bids fair to back up: 
before the question of home rule at home. Mrs. John Bull is acting rampa- 


gious.—Chicago News. 


We believe Mr. Rockefeller will give $1,000 cheerfully in aid of the project 
for discovering the north pole if Commander Peary can secure the remaining 
$49,000 from other sources.—Chicago Tribune. 


CLaupE Monet, the French painter, destroyed all the pictures made by him 
in the last three years because they did not match his ideals. Such heroism 


should suggest something to the spring poet. —Chicago News. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


THE CHINESE BOYCOTT OF JAPAN A 
BOOMERANG 


Basan are discordant reports in the Asiatic press as to the 
spread of the Chinese boycott against Japan, which was 
prompted by China’s anger over the case of the Tatsu Maru, a 
vessel freighted with alleged contraband of war which was de- 
tained by China until Japan compelled its release. While origi- 
nating in Canton, the movement has certainly spread to Peking 
and Hongkong, and js an extremely popular measure. Chinese 
students return from Japan to agitate its continuance by pamphlets 


and contributions to the press. But after a)) it is thought by many 
{0 be likely to do more harm to the Chinese than to merchants of 


Shun, who commands the Southern Squadron. This officer was 
at the bottom of the anti-American boycott, by which he realized 
a large sum of money, and he hopes to repeat the process in the 
present case. He is also accused of having so)d officia) secrets to 
the British Government and of other malpractises.” 


Altho the movement is a national one, remarks the Kobé /er- 


ald, it will injure China as much as Japan. This is stated as 


follows: 


“The manner in which all classes of the people are joining in the 
agitation, the sacrifices of stocks in hand and personal property 
which have been made to further the boycott, and, not Jeast, the 
very remarkable demonstrations by Chinese women, including a 


number occupying good positions—all these things go to show that 
the movement is in the main the spontaneous outcome of a genu- 
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THE DEARTH OF COAL WILL MAKE HOT WATER AS DEALERS IN JAPANESE COTTON W)LL HAVE TO PVT DP THEIR 
VALUABLE AS PORK. ca SHUTTERS. Tok Puck 
— Tokyo Puck, 


IF THE CHINESE BOYCOTT CONTINUES. 


Nippon, whose special exports can not be produced in China. 
The results of the boycott in Hongkong are thus summarized by 


The Japan Weekly Mail (Yokohama): 


“Allthe Japanese lines of steamers are suffering severely—the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s lines to Seattle and Australia; the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha’s line to San Francisco, and the Osaka Shosen Kai- 
sha’s line to southern Chinese ports. These various steamers are 
said to be receiving practically no cargo or passengers. . . . Japa- 
nese tobacco is quite displaced by American, and Japanese insur- 
ance offices are said to be losing 200,000 yen daily. There continues 
to be some market for coal and matches, but even here the boycott 
is felt. . . . The boycott in Canton has extended to school-books 
and school instruments, and the 


ine, if misguided, wave of popular feeling. There is, indeed, the 


less reason to question the motives of the prime movers in the boy- 


cott because the probability seems to be that the losses which it 


will occasion will by no means fall wholly on the Japanese. Not 


a few Chinese dealers in certain jines of goods at Hongkong have 
been trading almost exclusively in Japanese products, and these 


men stand to lose heavily by their adherence to the movement.” 


This has been acknowledged by a Chinese merchant of Yoko- 
hama who spoke as follows to a representative of the Asahi 


Shimbun : 


“The effect of the boycott upon marine products is very severely 


felt. Al) large orders from the other side have ceased, and only 
restaurants and inns are now in 





dismissal of all the Japanese 
teachers is not improbable.” 


As regards Chinese students 
returning from Japan as pro-boy- 
cott agitators, the /7¢ Shzmpo 
tells us that this has not as yet 
much extended the movement : 

“Chinese students who have 
returned from Japan are editing 
papers or writing articles calcu- 
lated to still further inflame the 
agitation in China against foreign 
goods. Thus far the area of the 
boycott has not extended greatly 









the market of Canton and Hong- 

a kong as purchasers. I and my 

8 H- fellow-countrymen in Japan rec- 

ito mtg i ognize the foolish and illogical 

im: wath ye: | Character of a movement which 

iz 0 Be O may be compared to closing the 

Ara x gx | — stable door after the steed has es- 

Sa 0 Be caped, but, on the other hand, 

+B they recognize also that to take 

ae any decided step in opposition at 

ow wry present would have only an ex- 
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Pee citing effect. There is nothing 

auf tf for it but to wait quietly. The 

an boycotters are suffering as much 

by as the boycotted, and they will 








beyond Canton and Hongkong, 
tho in the matter of marine prod- 
ucts Shanghai’s demand has 
fallen off some 20 per cent. The attempts to obtain support in 
Yokohama do not seem likely to succeed, but the marine-products 


exporters at that place have held a meeting and decided to issue 
a circular counseling diminished manufacture for the present.” 


The Nippon (Tokyo) reports that an admiral of the imperial 
fleet is at the bottom of the anti-Japanese excitement. ‘To quote: 


“The principal instigator of the present boycott is Admiral Li 


MATCHES WILL BECOME SO DEAR THAT THEY WILL BE THE CHIEF 
ITEM OF THE DOWRY. 


listen to reason by and by.” 

The evil effect of this trade war 
is proved by the distress and per- 
plexity of Chinamen who in Japanese cities deal in the specialties 
exported from Japan to China. The Mainichi Dempo remarks: 

“Chinese traders of Yokohama are much embarrassed, and, if the 


boycott continues, some of them will have to put up their shutters. 


They are thinking of asking the Japanese Chambers of Commerce 
to endeavor to effect some kind of compromise, but it is difficult 


to see what can be done in that line. In fact the situation is 
bewildering, as our readers will probably agree.” 


-~Tokyo Puck. 
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MEANING OF THE RISING IN NORTH 
INDIA 


HE Ameer of Afghanistan has published an edict declaring 
that he will cut out the tongue of every person preaching 
sedition against the British Government and cut off the feet of any 
one crossing the frontier with hostile intentions against England. 
Yet the invasion still goes 
on; the mollahs_ still 
shriek out their invectives 
against the British; and 





their condemnation of the 
“cursed Feringhis” is 
echoed by such vernacu- 
lar papers as the Vugan- 
tar (Calcutta), which re- 
cently exclaimed, “Cour- 
age, brothers ; the mother 
is awake, and a great sac- 
rifice is near at hand” 
—a sacrifice, that is, of 
the English rulers. The 
Ameer, according to the 
London Sfa/ist, is not to 
be held responsible for 
the insurrection. This 
paper declares : 














“Absolutely no evi- 
dence has been produced 
to show that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan is egging 
on, or has egged on, 
either the Zakka Khels 
or the Mohmands, or any of the tribes assisting them, to raid 
our frontier districts. That being so, we deprecate strongly the 
action of those who are stirring up suspicion of the Ameer.” 


GEN. SIR TAMES WILLCOCKS, 


Who has checked the Afghan uprising. He 
has served with distinction in many Indian 
and African campaigns, and was mentioned 
in the King’s first speech to Parliament. 


Yet the Ameer must be held responsible, remarks 7he Nation 
(London), and if necessary compelled, even by an appeal to his 
pocket, to restrain his subjects. “It is open to us,” declares this 
writer, “to stop the Ameer’s monthly subsidy.” England in India 
is not in a fit condition to declare war on the Ameer at a time of 
“terrorism and famine.” War would be “an imperial disaster.” 
Nor would war suit the Ameer, says George Gascovne in the Lon- 
don Daily Mail. “That he would risk a conflict with Great 
Britain is in the highest degree improbable.” The Ameer is a 
vain Afghan, offended because he was not consulted about the 
Anglo-Russian convention, and wishes to let England know “that 


he can give trouble if he likes,” remarks the same writer. The 
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London 7imes deprecates “any premature attempt to lay direct 
blame on the Ameer for not restraining the impetuous and impul- 


sive border clans,” and hails his threats of mutilation as “a recall” 
of his “turbulent subjects” which, however, recent dispatches 


show has not met with much success, 
The Ameer has scarcely been treated fairly by the English and 
he is right to be angry, declares the Pester Lloyd in the following 


words: 


: The English made this mistake, that altho they styled the Ameer 
‘his Majesty’ during the mission of Sir Louis Dane in 1904~5, and 
so gave him the rank of an almost independent prince, they pro- 
ceeded to form a convention behind his back with the Russians 
concerning Afghanistan ; and in the written pact, when in Article 
IV. ‘The Rights of the Ameer’ were discust, the ruler of Afghan 

















INDIA BECOMING ENLIGHTENED. 


Civilization is advancing at such a rate that the natives employ bombs 
of the latest model. —Rire (Paris). 


was given no title, and the name of the present Ameer not even 
mentioned. The Asiatics are much more punctilious about ques- 
tions of etiquette than we are, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the Ameer did not manifest much pleasure over the new 
arrangement.” 

“The Ameer undoubtedly had his hand in the game,” declares 
the Hamburger Nachrichten, and it thinks that England has re- 
ceived a warning that India needs reforms. The Ameer is suffer- 
ing from “swelled head,” declares the London Sasurday Review. 
“He was made too much of during his Indian 











visit,” and “if it be proved that he did nothing to 
restrain his own people he may live to rue it.” 
Of far more importance is the question as to how 
far the Afghans have the sympathy of all India. 
For these frontier troubles are taken by a large 
section of the press to owe their importance to the 
fact that they are symptoms of the universal unrest 
which is most noticeable just now in that land. 
The Daily Mail, in an editorial, remarks that 
in the great “whispering-gallery of the East” 
rumors spread rapidly. To quote: 

“The unrest on the frontier is probably closely 


connected with the internal unrest in India, It is 
cause for satisfaction that the attitude of the 





has ordered the Afghan invaders of British terri- 





LOOKING DOWN INTO THE KHYBER PASS. 


This picture gives an idea of the nature of the country in which the fighting is going on. 


tory to retire. But it may be doubted whether the 


instigators of that invasion have not felt the influ- 
ence of the agitation which is now troubling the 











Ameer no longer inspires suspicion, and that he ° 
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whole of India. The means of communication in the East are 
highly developed, and everything that is passing in Bengal or 
Calcutta is very quickly known at Kabul. The genera) weakening 


of British authority has not passed unnoticed by those who sway 
the co™:nsels of the border tribes.” 


GERMANY’S FINANCES 


GOOD deal of astonishment has been evidenced by the 
European press at the announcement that the Prussian Gov- 
ernment has recently floated a loan for a sum of over $250,000, 000, 
Altho Europe is sunk in profound peace, the program of Prince 
Buelow, as reported in the Berlin papers, appropriates large sums 
for naval expansion and the construction of railroads, some of 
which are of a strategic character. The question of how the coun- 
try is to meet these added expenses is to some extent answered by 
Dr. Friedrich Zahn, president of the Bavarian Statistical Bureau, in 
his work “ Die Finanzen der Grossmachte” (“ The Finances of the 
Great Powers”). In this book the writer compares the financial 
condition of Germany, England, and France, and concludes that 
not only is Germany richer and more financially stable than either 
of the other two Powers, but the taxation of the people is lighter. 
Thus he says in substance: 


Germany spent on her Army and Navy in 1906 $260,000,000, or 
about $4.25 a head of the total population, while England’s expendi- 
ture was $315,000,000, or $7.75 a head of the total population. The 
charge per head for Army, Navy, and interest on the national debt 
in 1906 was $6.50 in Germany and $10.50 in England. In the same 
year the national debt of the German Empire and the States to- 
gether was $4,000,000, 000, of which $1,500,000,000 was railway debt 
and yielded a revenue. The English national debt was $3,700,000,- 
ooo, no part of which represented revenue-producing property. 


He comes to the conclusion that the fund for national defense in 
Germany may safely be largely increased without causing distress 
or discontent. Speaking of the burden of taxation upon the peo- 
ples of the several Powers he draws attention to the fact that in 
Germany 53 per cent. of the total revenue is derived from state 
properties which yield a net profit of $250,000,000, The revenue 
derived from taxation was $525,000,000 in Germany, against $685, - 
000,000 in Britain, or $8.25 per head of the population in Germany, 
and $16.25 per head in England. He concludes his argument on 
this head in the following words : : 


“We therefore feel justified in asserting that nowhere in the 
world is the taxpayer more favored than in Germany. Many taxes 
which yield a considerable revenue in other countries, such as 








TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 


GrERMANY—“ Help! Help!” 
SyDOw—“ Good heavens, madam, what you want is a Midas,” 
—Ulk (Berlin). 


duties on beer and tobacco, succession-duties and income-taxes, 
are hardly resorted to at all in Germany or only to a slight extent. 


. . . Thus Germany possesses a valuable reserve fund on which 
she may draw in time of need. So we may safely assert that Ger- 


many is in a position to meet a sudden financial strain without any 
disturbance of the financial equilibrium,” 

Yet Zhe Continental Correspondence (Berlin) remarks that finan- 
cial reform is a crying need in the Empire. After giving practi- 
cally the same comparative figures as those of Dr. Zahn, this 
official organ says: 


“It appears strange that the financial reform in the German Em- 
pire proves such a hard nut for the Imperial Diet as well as for 

















BARON REINHOLD VON SYDOW, 


Who will try his hand at Germany’s financial problem. His best 
qualification for the task is thought to be his skill as a“ powerful 
and resourceful debater,” which seems to indicate that the imperial 
financial policy needs a strong defense. 


the Government. The cause of the whole trouble is that the ex- 
penditure side of the state household was lately so much swelled 
by social legislation, bettering of the salaries of officials, etc., that 
the natural growth of the revenue could not keep pace despite the 
extraordinary prosperity of the times. Even the enhanced cus- 
toms tariff could be of no avail, as the Diet had resolved to lay by 
the new surplus as a fund for the orphans and widows of laborers 

















NEW COURT DRESS IN GERMANY. 


Uniform in which the next American Ambassador to Berlin will prob 
ably have to appear if he is to prove acceptable to the Emperor. 


—Neue Gluehlichter (Berlin). 


THE DOLLAR AND THE MAN, 
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until 1911. The only remedy would be the introduction of new 
taxes as sources of revenue; but neither can the Imperial authori- 
ties come to an agreement with the Federal States which of the 
proposed taxes should be preferred, nor can the parties in the Diet 
be persuaded to adopt the plans of the Imperial Exchequer. At 
present we can only state it as certainty that the Imperial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Baron Stengel, will re- 
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the most vigorous, of all political parties. It is the power of the 
Liberals that enables us to face the future with confidence,” 


The Paris Zzéer¢é proclaims that the country has spoken its 
opinion about national defense. The Petit Parisien also thinks 
the result of the elections constitutes an affirmation of the 





sign and some other statesman be cho- 
sen to try at last a solution of the financial 


difficulty.” 


Since the above was written, the hopes 
aroused by the appointment of Baron Sydow 
are thus exprest in the same journal : 


“When the probability of Baron Stengel’s 
resignation became apparent, arguments were 
brought forward for choosing as his suc- 
cessor a man not yet prominent in politics, 
as any pronounced adherent of any parlia- 
mentary party was likely to be hindered by 
the distrust of the opposite sides in the 
Imperial Diet. 

“Now this requisite of being entirely 
unconnected with any parliamentary group 
is satisfied by the appointment of Baron 
Sydow, the new Secretary. He was never 
associated with any parliamentary party, nor 
could he ever be persuaded to stand as a can- 
didate for a seat in the Imperial Diet or the 








formula “The government of the country by 
the country.” The Figaro (Paris) is equal- 
ly decided in it estimate of the results, 
Thus we read: 


“It is not difficult to see the meaning of the 
municipal elections. It is very clear. In the 
result we see a sudden halt in the dizzy 
descent we were pursuing. It is more than a 
halt, it is a recoil. The program of Mr. 
Hervé has been completely defeated in Paris, 
There will of course still be some representa- 
tives of antimilitarism at the Hotel de Ville, 
because there were many districts in which 
their electors, unfortunately, had the majority, 
but even this majority has recently dwindled 
considerably. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Jaurés and his abettors will take to heart this 
first lesson unless they wish to receive 
another, which will be even more cruel.” 


“It has been a severe blow for the apostles 








Prussian Chamber of Deputies. But as a 
debater he is nevertheless well known in 
parliamentary circles. For he held until now 
a leading position in the postal service and 
often represented the Postmaster-General be- 
fore Parliament. He even got some reputation as a powerful 
and resourceful debater, and, in this respect, differs greatly not only 
from his immediate predecessor in the Imperial Treasury, but also 
from former occupants of this important post. In the present situ- 
ation when financial problems stand in the foreground, a good par- 
liamentary tactician and ready debater is certainly required as 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is true that the decisions nowadays 
do not depend so much on the public discussions in the whole 
House as on the deliberations in the committees and on arrange- 
ments with the party leaders. In this respect Baron Stengel was 


a complete failure, and his experience may be useful as an object- 
lesson for his successor.” 





SOCIALIST ROUT IN FRANCE 


OCIALISM has received a heavy blow in the recent municipal 
elections in France. According to returns for May 10 the 
Liberals in Paris elected 36 candidates, the Radical Socialists 26, 
the Collectivists 18. Mr. Jaurés, in his Socialist paper, the Hw- 
manité, admits the débdcle. “It would be of no use,” he says, 
“to conceal the fact that the Socialists have suffered a notable 
defeat.” 

The question before the country has been for some time: “ Social 
amelioration and old-age pensions, or national defense?” Mr. 
Jaurés and Mr. Hervé, the antimilitarist, oppose the appropriation 
of more funds for the Army and Navy. The Paris correspondent 
of the London 7imes declares that Hervéism has dragged down 
Jaurésism. The miiitary successes of the French army in Morocco 
have revived French patriotism and military ardor. The Liberal 
party, which has triumphed, is thus characterized by the Crozxr 
(Paris), the representative of extreme clericalism : 


“Thus we see the Liberal party, the party of order, of justice, 
and of liberty, which is always being said to be beaten, and often 
styled useless, because it abstains from empty deciamation, and 
goes on its way quietly, at last triumphant, It conducts itself with 
a wisdom and prudence which tries the patience of the impetuous, 
but with an indomitable resolution which ought to encourage them, 
Now this party since May 10 stands forth as the most respected, 


MR. JOSEPH CAILLAUX, 
French Minister of Finance, 
Who is represented by an opposition paper 
as willing to sacrifice the national defense to 
save his political popularity. 


of union between Radicals and Socialists,” 
says the Paris Zemps, “and they seem quite 
stunned by it.” 

The real point at issue which the municipal 
elections have decided is fully stated by the 
Paris Gaulois, a conservative and monarchist paper of wide 


influence. To quote in substance: 


The two terms of the dilemma, “socia) reforms or nationa) de- 
fense,” were discust with some heat at the last meeting of the 
Council. Mr. Thomson pleaded for the national defense. For 
the first time the antipatriotism of the reformists was revealed. 
“I require money,” said Mr. Thomson, “to equip our fleets for the 
protection of our coasts and to defend our colonies.” To this Mr. 
Caillaux [Finance Minister] answered, “I want hundreds of mil- 
lions tocreate labor pensions. Let us learn to sacrifice the national 
defense to the maintenance of our own popularity.” Mr. Thomson 
was supported by his colleagues ; and now that the Government can 
boast of having conquered the Socialists, it will cause the Council 


no trouble to have supported Mr. Thomson in his plea for national 
defense against the vague humanitarian theories of Mr. Jaurés’s 


tool. 


The result of the municipal elections in France is viewed by 
August Bebel, the leader of German Socialism, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light. He observes in his Vorwaerts (Berlin) that the 
Socialist vote was in the majority in “such great municipalities as 
Toulouse, Brest, Limoges, and Dijon,” and very characteristica)ly 
attributes the defeat of his party in Paris to the power of capital- 
ism and the intrigues of the Government. To quote his words: 


“The Government has not the least occasion for elation over the 
result of the municipal elections in Paris. Jt would indeed be a 
bad thing for France if the councilors of the country were all 
Socialists. . . . As things stand at present the united Socialist 
party, far from being annihilated, maintains its old place in the 
proletarian wards, and from other wards also has gathered new re- 
cruits to form the nucleus of a labor group. ,. . . The result of the 
municipal elections indicates a triumph of the government policy 
only in the sense that Clem@nceau’s wish to unite the Republicans 
against the Socialists met with the cooperation of the bourgeoisie. 
But it is apparent that not the ‘Republic’ pure and simple, but the 
capitalistic Republic has carried off the victory, and in this way 
it is simply the new tactics of Clemenceau that have scored a suc- 
cess over his old tactics, and party lines have been drawn accord- 
ing to their original disposition.”— 7ranslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


PAPER BOTTLES FOR MILK 


a the least of the problems connected with the sanitary 

supply of milk on a large scale relate to the cleaning of the 
bottles or receptacles for refilling. These problems are thrown 
out altogether by using a receptacle that is not intended for refill- 
ing and hence does not need cleaning. Such a vessel, which is to 
be used only once and then destroyed, must of course be very 
cheap, and a practicable bottle of this kind is now made of paper, 
as described by Emmett Campbell Hall in Zhe Technical World 
Magazine (Chicago, June). Says Mr. Hall: 


“The solution of the sanitary problems appears to a great extent 
to be found in the single-service bottle—that is, a bottle in which 
milk is delivered once, and which is then destroyed. When these 
bottles are properly made, of paper, the business difficulties dis- 
appear. It is somewhat strange, in view of the length of time 
paper packages for ice-cream, oysters, and other semiliquid com- 
modities have been in use, that it is only very recently that a prac- 
tical paper bottle for milk has been placed upon the market. Its 
appearance in Great Britain and the United States was almost 
simultaneous, and in both countries its success was instantaneous, 
the factories not being able to supply the demand that was made 
for them. 

“The paper package permits the sealing of the bottle and sell- 
ing of it in a guaranteed original, dated package, when put up on 
the dairy farm producing the milk, the doing of which the new 
bottle also permits. Milk keeps better in the paper package in 
summer, and is not so likely to freeze in winter. It may be 
allowed to remain in the bottle indefinitely. Not so much ice is 
required to keep it cold as when in glass, The weight of a pint 























THE PAPER STRIPS ARE WOUND INTO LONG CYLINDERS, 


of milk in paper is but one-half that of the same quantity in the 
average glass bottle, and the dairy is relieved from the expense, 
slop, and annoyance of bottle-washing. Ii the milk is bottled in 
the country, it can be shipped in ordinary dry refrigerator-cars like 


butter and eggs, and as there are no bottles to be returned, it can 
be conveniently handled by grocers.” 


The only materials used in making these packages, Mr. Hall 
tells us, are spruce-wood paper and paraffin. The process shows 
not only to what a point absolute cleanliness may be brought, but 
the remarkable development to which modern semiautomatic 
machines have arrived. To quote again: 


“The paper arrives from the mills in large rolls, carefully wrapt 
and protected, and the first operation is the cutting of this ro}} into 
narrow strips, the work being accomplished in much the same 
manner as the slicing of a large sausage. These strips are then 
inspected and rewound. 

“There are two weights of paper used in the fabrication of these 
bottles. From the heavier stock the caps are made. As often as 
a watch ticks, a machine stamps out a disk and ‘draws’ the cap 
into shape. The lighter paper has gone to a regular tube-winding 
machine, which rolls each strip of paper into along tube. This 


machine also saws the tubes into convenient lengths, at the rate of 
a thousand an hour. 

“The tubes are then put on a tube-cutter which divides these 
short lengths into the capacities desired, at the same time printing 
on each section whatever legend is desired. The bottoms are then 
inserted, and the com- 
pleted bottles dipt into 
hot paraffin. The caps 2 
which close the top are 
also treated to the paraf- 
fin bath. Next comes a 
thorough sterilization of 
the capped bottles, which 
are packed into huge pa- 
per bags, holding seven- 
ty-two or one hundred 
bottles, and the bags are 
sealed, thus insuring the 
delivery of the bottles to the milkman absolutely clean and per- 
fectly sterile. 

“Milk should long ago have been delivered in a single-service 
package. Everything else served as food—butter, cheese, lard, 
cut meats, chipped beef, sausage, oysters, ice-cream, and sim#ar 
commodities—is delivered in paper packages, which are never re- 
turned. The sealed package for crackers worked a revolution in 
the cake and cracker business. The paraffin coating used on the 
paper bottles does not affect the milk in any way. according to the 
Department of Agriculture, and even washing the bottle in hot 
water does not soften or remove it.” 

















THE COMPLETED BOTTLES. 





THE SEARCH FOR HIDDEN TREASURE 


OW far is a miner absolutely certain of his results?” a 
mining expert was asked recently. “Just as far asthe end 


“ 


of his pick will reach,” was the answer. Great as are the returns 
from successful mining, the sums sunk in failures are also great, 
and if the swindling operations of promoters be taken into account, 
it is matter of doubt on which side of the scale the balance lies. 
It might be otherwise if there were some infallible, or even reason- 
ably trustworthy, method of ascertaining the presence of a large 
ore-deposit, or its approximate extent. Says Prof. Henry Louis 
in a lecture on “Some Unsolved Problems in Metal-mining,” pub- 
lished in Mature (London, Apri) 30): 

“The possibility of determining by some means the whereabouts 
of the hidden treasures of the earth has long been an object of the 
miner's desire, the methods for accomplishing which range from 
the medieval adept with his divining-rod, belief in which is not 
who)ly extinct to-day, down to a series of modern attempts to use 
electric currents for the same purpose. Up to the present these 


attempts have been unsuccessful, in spite of the ambitious claims 
of some of their advocates. 


“In view of the fact that minerals differ so widely in their elec- 

















THE CYLINDERS CUT INTO CAPACITY LENGTHS, 


tric and magnetic properties, it is quite possible to conceive that 
some method of detecting concealed mineral deposits by these 
means may be devised. Indeed, for one particular class of min- 
erals such a method has Jong been in existence; in Scandinavia 
there are many deposits of magnetite, and many others of which 
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magnetite forms a constituent, sothat all such deposits distinctly 
affect a magnetic needle. The Swedish prospector has long used 
the so-called mining compass, which consists essentially of a small 
magnetic needle so suspended as to be able to move both horizon- 
tally and vertically. When this compass is brought over ground 
in which such deposits of magnetic mineral exist, the needle indi 

cates their presence by its change of dip, so much so that it has 
been customary for years past in Sweden to buy and sell mineral 
properties by their ‘compass-drag,’ or their effect on the miners’ 
compass. 

“When, by any means, some indication is obtained of the ap- 
proximate position of a mineral deposit, it has to be more precisely 
located by boring. Boring is of but little value for tracing mineral 
veins, owing to their going down so nearly vertically and to their 
great irregularity, but it is often used to locate irregular masses of 
ore; for example, bore-holes have recently been employed success- 
fully in Cumberland for proving deposits of red hematite in the 
Carboniferous limestone, even where this is overlain by Triassic 
rocks, Obviously bore-holes are most valuable when stratified de- 
posits have to be tested, and every one will remember the con- 
spicuous success that attend their use in proving the permanence 
in depth of the auriferous banket 
beds of the Witwatersrand.” 


(June 6, 


boy is so happy when he climbs a peach or acherry-tree, 
heartily of the fruit, and if too rapidly finds he has the 
ache when he gets home. His mother applies a foment 
he feels better directly. He repeats the operation nex 
likewise gets off with nothing worse than a stomach-ache If 
instead of fruit, he had taken an overdose of roast meat, he would 
not have gotten off so easily. He would have had a bilious attack 
and would not have wanted any more roast meat for a week. 
Fruit makes a little gas in the stomach, a little fermentation with 
sometimes a little colic, but it can not produce autointoxication, 


It can not make a boy so sick that he will not want any more for a 
week.” 


He eats 
stomach 
ation, and 
t day, and 


A FRAGRANT CITY 


HE city of Grasse, in Provence, noted for its manufactories 

of perfumery, is described in The Car (London, May 6) by 

S. Herbert March, Speaking of one of the distilleries visited by 
his party, Mr. March writes: 


“The distillery is not difficult to locate. At Grasse you have but 
. to ‘follow your nose,’ an unerring 





The deepest bore-hole in exist- 
ence, we are told by Professor 
Louis, is at Paruschowitz, in Up- 
per Silesia, and is 6,573 feet deep ; 
it began with a diameter of 12.6 
inches and finished at 2.7 inches. 
It is easy to imagine the difficulty 
of boring so small a hole to the 
depth of 14% miles’ The engi- 
neers could not have reached this 
depth, so it is stated, without us- 
ing Mannesmann weldless steel 
tubes for boring-rods, which 
shows the dependence of mining 
upon the allied arts. The writer 








pilot, unless the sense of smell is 
gone, and then you may as well 
leave Grasse alone. One would 
almost get tired of smelling de- 
licious aroma, one would think. 
The present establishment of 
Bruno Court is the actual monas- 
tery of the faithful friars, hun- 
dreds of years since dead. The 
refectory, chapel, cloisters to-day 
are relegated to their special pur- 
pose —sorting-halls, laboratory, 
distilling-chambers, and macera- 
ting-rooms. When the late Queen 
Victoria honored M. Bruno Court 
with a visit, my pilot mentioned 
to me that her Majesty, on being 
introduced to the sorting-room, 
which was formerly the monks’ 








goes on: 


“Bore-holes such as these are 

now always made by means of the well-known diamond drill, 
which brings up a core of the rocks passed through, and 
thus affords positive information respecting them. Unforunately, 
the only kind of diamonds suitable for this purpose, the 
dark opaque stones, showing no distinct cleavage, known in 
the trade as ‘carbons,’ are very scarce and proportionately 
dear, so that diamond-drilling is now a very costly operation; 
I have, however, good grounds for saying that we are within meas- 
urable distance of seeing such ‘carbons,’ or at any rate ‘boot,’ 
produced artificially. For rocks of moderate hardness these dia- 
monds have of late years been replaced to some extent Dy shot 
made of specially hard chilled iron, but these are of little use in 
the harder rocks. One of our greatest needs at the present mo- 
ment is a metal that shall be strong, tough, and very considerably 
harder than quartz; the production of such a material would con- 
duce more to the technical advancement of several branches of 
mining than almost any other discovery that could be named.” 





WHY FRUIT SHOULD BE CHEWED—Fruit must be properly 
chewed, because, if it is swallowed in chunks, the stomach can do 
nothing with 1t, says Dr. J. H. Kellogg in Good Health (Battle 
Creek, Mich., May). The gastric juice, he tells us, can not digest 
carbohydrates. We read: 


“Fruit requires no digestion—merely crushing in the mouth suf- 
fices. The saliva has no action on fruit, and the gastric juice 
but little; for fruit is 70 to 90 per cent. water, with only 
about % of 1 per cent. proteid. There is at the same time no 
fat in fruit, with the exception of a very few peculiar fruits, like 
the olive, and that other class of fruit which we call nuts, both of 
which contain a large amount of fats. The ordinary acid fruits, 
however—the sweet saccharin fruits, the juicy fruits—contain no 
fat, no proteid, merely carbohydrate, which is already digested 
and ready for immediate assimilation. This explains why the tired 


GATHERING VIOLETS NEAR GRASSE, 


chapel, hesitated to enter and 
tread on the millions of petals 
which that day, as to-day, lie knee deep; her reverence for 
things beautiful and potent in hidden virtue instinctively held 
that great lady back from trampling on even so much as one 
leaf. 

“Dozens of nimble expert fingers divide the ‘sheep from the 
goats.’ Passing on over this, the most exquisite carpet it has been 
my good fortune to tread, we came into an apartment stocked with 
tons of beef and pork fat, used for extracting the essence of the 
flowers. White-capped women and dainty girls in another room 
stir caldrons of melted’ fat. With this warm grease emulsion 
flowers are mixt and left; then, after a time, the compound is sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic pressure. This is termed the macera- 
tion process, and from this highly scented pomade perfume is then 
extracted. This is done in vessels specially constructed for the 
purpose. The cold process, enfleurage, is employed for specially 
volatile perfumes. On glass plates, three or four feet square, 
grease is plastered, and on this petals are sprinkled thickly. 
These are brought face to face, forming grease and flower sand- 
wiches, doubtless not palatable. These ‘sandwiches ’ are piled one 
on top of the other for hours, during which time the perfume is be- 
ing extracted. For the most tender and delicate specimens, lay- 
ers of lime are saturated with olive-oil, another trade, by the way, 
of Provence. The ‘mild pressure,’ or old hand-presses, which the 
brothers used, and which are in a state of surprizing preservation, 
are still employed.” 


Cassia is largely cultivated, and is used as a base of compound 
scents. Patchouli leaves, sandalwood, and other bases are treated 
by ordinary distillation.. The foregoing processes yield raw prod- 
ucts which are sold by wholesale all over the world. The retail 
trade is extensive, but secondary. During the rose season one 
hundred tons of rose-leaves, we are told, are handled monthly in 
Grasse, and equally large quantities of other flowers in season. 
The attar of rose is the most costly production. one gram requiring 
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forty-eight pounds of rose-leaves. Neroli, an oil product of the 
orange-flower, comes next in dearness. The writer continues: 

“Distilling goes on all the year round, the total turnover, in 
Grasse, for a single season being 5,840,000 kilograms [about 6,000 
tons]. Of this 2,000,000 kilograms are orange-flower, 1,200,000 
jasmine, and 1,500,000 roses ; and 400,000 kilograms of violets are 
also gathered. 

“The immensity of the flower harvest, which gives occupation to 
a whole army of men, women, and children, is surprizing. This 
begins in February with the violet. In March and April hyacinth 
and jasmine follow. May is the busiest month, when the orange- 
flower is picked. The pickers return at evening carrying bags 
crammed with the orange-flower, the streets along which they pass 
being filled with penetrating fragrance. The nights at this season 
of the year are not easily forgotten; one sleeps in air charged with 
the scent of this spotless bud.” 


\ 
A PINHOLE STEREOSCOPE 


METHOD by which the effect of a stereoscope may be pro- 
A duced by the use of one eye is described in The Sciten- 
lific American (New York, May z) by Prof. Gustave Michaud. 
of Costa Rica State College. 
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By courtesy of ‘* The Scientific American,”’ 


FIG... 3. Fic. 4. 
ARTIFICIAL DISTORTION OF GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. 


Moreover, an extreme curvature of the focal surface is the result 
of the position of the object close to the eye, while the small dia- 
phragm permits the perception of a distinct image notwithstanding 
this adverse circumstance. The central parts of the figure are 
comparatively near the principal focus of the eye; the rays they 
emit meet far behind the retina; the image is large, and gives 
therefore the impression of being produced by an object placed 

near the eye. The marginal parts 





Professor Michaud has already 
shown the possibility of obtaining 
strong monocular relief with a 
geometrical drawing when sev- 
eral artifices are used simultane- 
ously to deceive the eye. He has 
now discovered that by employ- 
ing positive distortion and exag- 
gerated curvature of the focal sur- 
face, the sensation of relief may 
be obtained even in the case 
of ordinary pictures. Says the 
writer : 


“Examined through a pinhole, 
at a distance of about one inch 
from the eye, a geometrical draw- 
ing like Fig. 1 stands out in clear 
and strong relief. The distortion 
which causes the i)lusion in this 
case has been produced by two 
different methods. One process, 








of the drawing are relatively 


much farther from the eye; their 
image is not formed so far behind 


the retina; it is smaller than that 
of the central parts, and seems to 


be produced by some far-away 
object.” 

Both artificial and diaphragm 
distortion produce the relief illu- 
sion seen when the head in Fig. z 
is viewed through a pinhole at 
about one inch from the eye. Ar- 
tificial distortion could not be 
produced in that case as ina ge- 
ometrica) drawing, but the photo- 
graph, we are told, was made with 
a short-focus lens with a dia- 
phragm before it, and some posi- 
tive distortion of the features was 
the result. The same process ap- 
plied to objects not spherical was 
found deficient, but good results 








: ‘ By courtesy of “ The Scientific American,” 
distortion, gradually modifies the 


shape of the little black and white 
Squares as they get farther and 
farther from the center of the figure. The second kind of distor- 
tion. which the writer calls ‘diaphragm distortion,’ for lack of a 
better name, is the result of the position of the pinhole before the 
eye and at some distance from it. Diaphragm distortion acts as 
artificial distortion does in the bending of straight lines and in de- 
creasing the scale of reproduction from the center to the periphery, 
but this gradual change in the scale of reproduction is not confined 
to the geometrical figures—it affects the very grain of the paper. 




















By courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American.” 


FIG. 3. FIG, 2. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARTIFICIAL AND DIAPHRAGM DISTORTION. 


FIG. 5.—GEOMETRICAL FIGURE WHICH SHOWS ARTIFICIAL DIS- 
TORTION WITHOUT A FINHOLE DIAPHRAGM, 


were obtained by photographing 


such objects in a spherical convex 
mirror. The camera shown in 
Fig. 3 was photographed in sucha mirror, The illusion is espe- 
cially strong when the protruding bed of the camera is examined, 
yet in neither of these cases can the relief be compared with that 
due to artificial distortion of geometrical figures. The writer 
goes on: 


“An accurate idea of the deceiving power exerted on the eye by 
the latter kind of distortion can be had when Fig. 4 is examined 
through a pinhole at the distance of about one inch from the eye, 
While the peripheral ring literally bulges out of the paper, the 
central disk gives the illusion of a shallow depression. Diaphragm 
distortion is abruptly and completely counteracted by negative 
artificial distortion resulting from the peculiar alteration in the 
shape of the little black and white squares on the central disk. 

“ According to the principles which have just been stated, stereo- 
scopic effects ought to be perceived without a diaphragm, as the 
pupil may take the place of the pinhole. The position and aper- 
ture of the pupil, however, are not such as to produce a strong re- 
lief illusion, and objects can not be brought very near the eye 
without being blurred; yet if artificial distortion is added, stereo- 
scopic relief wil] be readily perceived. The accompanying draw- 
ing (Fig. 5) should be examined with an eye placed right above 
the center of the figure and about two or three inches away. 
The other eye should be closed. As soon as it is open, the relief 
illusion, altho strong, at once vanishes.” 
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WILL STEEL IN CONCRETE RUST ? 


HIS question is very important. Modern reenforced-concrete 
construction consists entirely of steel rods or bars em- 
bedded in crusht rock and cement, and even the steel-frame con- 
struction of our sky-scrapers is now protected by surrounding it 
with cement. The metal is thus shielded trom inspection as well 
as from the weather, and if cracks in the cement let in dampness 
and cause rusting, it is evident that our great modern structures 
are not permanent. This being the case, it is interesting to 
learn that recent experiments in Germany indicate the unlikeli- 


[June 6, 


applying a fixt load to the test-beam (at two points) 
sheet-iron casing around the beam over the middle thir 
length, and apparatus for leading a current of mixt carbon 
oxygen, and water vapor through the casing. 
was produced by a small boiler heated by a Bu 
the two gases were drawn from tanks of pure 
through reducing-valves and water-bottles to 
regulation and sight feed. 

“The test-beams, as already noted, had previously been sub- 
jected to loads sufficient to bring into play the tensile strength f 
the steel and open the ordinary tension cracks in the Waitin 
which occur beyond the lowest: stage of loading. 
placed in the frame for the rusting tests, a constant 1 


a tight 
d of its 
as. dioxid, 
The water vapor 
nsen flame, while 
gas, discharging 
permit of close 


After being 
: é oad was ap- 
plied which was in most cases nearly the same as the 
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maximum load previously applied. The Casing was then 
put on and the current of corroding gases started. The 
flow was kept up from 7 A.M. to 4 P.M., while during the 
night the casing was taken off the beam to permit free 
access of atmospheric air. In most cases the test was 
.} continued thus through three consecutive days. After- 
ward, the concrete below the steel was chipped off to lay 
bare the steel and show whether rusting had occurred.” 





POWER OF MIND OVER MATTER 


T HOSE who take the most radical view of the power 

of the human will to control the processes and reac- 
tions of the organism, even those that have been regard- 
ed as subject wholly to physical and chemical laws, will 
read with interest of a series of experiments by Dr. Otto 
von der Pfordten described in the Naturwissenschaft- 
liche Wochenschrift in an article entitled “ Electricity 
and the Problem of Attention.” The author has shown, 
as he thinks, that the action of electricity on the human 








By courtesy of ‘‘ Engineering News.’’ 


body may be modified or even neutralized by the state 


TWO VIEWS OF BEAM, SHOWING APPEARANCE OF STEEL AFTER THREE DAys’ Ex- Of the mind. Aspinals has already noted that electri- 


POSURE IN RUSTING TEST; BOTTOM LAYER OF CONCRETE SPLIT OFF TO SHOW 


APPEARANCE OF STEEL. 


hood of corrosion due to the small cracks that ordinarily appear 
in concrete. Says a writer in Engineering News (New York, 


May 14): 


“The much-mooted question whether the steel reenforcement in 
beams of reenforced concrete is in danger of rusting by the en- 
trance of air and moisture through the inevitable tension cracks 
has recently been studied by Mr. E. Probst in tests made at the 
Prussian Royal Testing Institution at Gross-Lichterfelde West, 
Berlin, Germany. They give practically the first experimental 
showing that the ordinary tension cracks (occurring within the 
limits of permissible loading) do of permit the atmospheric cor- 
roding influences to affect the steel; they indicate that rusting by 
entrance of air and moisture is to be apprehended in cases where 
the stress in the steel has passed the elastic limit and in conse- 
quence has opened relatively wide cracks, but not in cases where 
the stresses are well below this. Tests of 32 beams by an ‘accel- 
erated’ rusting test showed no rusting in 27 cases in all of which 
the load was such as to stress the steel to from 18,000 to 35,000 
pounds per square inch. In five tests, where the load was higher 
and the steel was stressed to values of 35,000 to 44,000 pounds per 
square inch, rusting resulted. The two photographs reproduced 
herewith . . . show a case of maximum rusting, the concrete be- 
low the steel having been split off after the test in order to expose 
the steel. 

“The test beams were 6.3 X 8.6 inches in cross-section, and long 
enough to give a span of 59 inches. Load was applied at two 
points equidistant from the center, 20 inches apart....... 

“The beams were subjected to load tests at ages of three to six 
months. They formed part of a series of tests to determine point 
of first cracking, deflection, stress in concrete, stress in steel, and 
ultimate strength. Of 58 beams, only 26 were tested to rupture, 
while the other 32 were tested to a point below (or jist at) the 
elastic limit of the steel, and these were later subjected to the 
rusting test. 

“The rusting-test apparatus comprized a lever arrangement for 


cians who when asleep have touched dangerous live wires 
have suffered no injury except a burn; and Jellinek 
found that an ordinarily deadly current did not harm rabbits when 
they werechloroformed. Says an editorial writer in The Evening 
Post (New York, May 22), commenting on the German article : 


“ Of greater interest still are the cases he cites where the action 
of the current is neutralized by a man’s strained expectation or at- 
tention. Electricians, he says, often touch parts of the machinery 
to ascertain if there is a current in them; and while this conscious 
and deliberate act results in no harm, unintentional contact with 
a less powerful current proves fatal. In experimenting on him- 
self, Jellinek found that an unexpected shock of 350 volts was 
terrible, whereas an expected shock of 500 volts made little impres- 
sion. But this was a bagatelle compared with the exhibition of 
courage given by Herr von Dobrowolsky, who broke a wire con- 
taining 30,000 volts and picked up one end of it in, the presence of 
several dismayed experts, without suffering the least harm. ‘To 
do such a thing one must be absolutely fearless of death, or else 
one must have the force of an engineer who has learned to contro! 
the powerful electric fluid.’ This force, the writer declares, is 
will-power, and he adds sententiously : ‘There is something impos- 
ing in this idea that the will-power in such a case opposes itself to 
death as an equal force and comes out triumphant.’” 


The writer is of opinion that Dr. Pfordten’s case would have 
been stronger had he mentioned the kind of current employed in 
these various experiments. The difference between the direct and 
alternating current, or the rate of frequency of the latter, is often 
sufficient to account for ability to withstand high voltage. Be 
this as it may, the philosophical part of Pfordten’s article is by no 


‘ means novel. Not to mention modern instances, the last work of 


the philosopher Kant was entitled “On the Power of the Mind 
to Master Morbid Feelings by a Mere Effort of the Will.” Says 
the writer in The Post: 


“He dwells with particular satisfaction on the benefit he derived 
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from deliberately training himself to breathe through the nose 


only, and on his success in overcoming a morbid melancholy which 
sometimes tempted him to commit suicide. This had its source in 
a difficulty in breathing due to his too flat chest; a defect which, 
being corporeal, he could not overcome ; ‘but its influence on my 


thoughts and actions I have mastered, by averting my attention 
from this feeling, as if it did not concern me at all.’ And thus he 
recovered complete composure and cheerfulness by a mere effort 
of the will. 

“Such a therapeutic application of will-power Kant regards as 
the converse of the state of mind which makes many lay readers of 
medical books fancy they have all the symptoms described therein. 
Dr. Hufeland was convinced that most nervous disorders are 
caused by mental indolence and passiveness, a weak yielding to 
bodily sensations and impressions ; and he cites Pinel, who found 
that during the excitement of the French Revolution a number of 
persons who had for years been weak and sickly became healthy 
and strong, this being true especially among the indolent members 
of the aristocracy, whose nervous troubles disappeared entirely. 
The Japanese have a special method of training the will from early 


childhood, and it has been plausibly argued that it was this sturdy 
will-power more than anything else that enabled them to overcome 
the Russians.” 


COLORED MOVING PICTURES 


ROCESSES for the automatic production of colored pictures 
continue to crop up. The latest is an application to moving- 
Hitherto the reproduction of any color in a 
moving projection has been impossible except by the laborious 
method of hand-coloring the films, and as each picture is only 
about the size of a postage-stamp, to reproduce the image of a 
highly colored insect or bird by hand is impossible. The inventor 
of the new process, which was exhibited in London on May 1 last, 
is G. Albert Smith, who in an address quoted in 7he Lancet (Lon- 
don, May 9) gave the theory of his system in the following words : 


picture machines. 


“When I show you a wax phonograph or gramaphone ‘record’ 
and observe that it is a band of music or the voice of a singer, you 
are aware that it is in reality an engraven record of the complex 
sound-waves set in motion by these performances, and you know 
that when the wax tablet or cylinder is placed in a suitable ma- 
chine these sound-waves can be repeated and the original music 
reproduced. Inthe same way, when I show you asmall roll of 
kinematograph films bearing, say, 5,000 little photographs, these 
photographs having xo trace of color about them, you are to under- 
stand that they carry within themselves, in their long range of tones 
and half-tones, so to speak, a record of the color-waves received 
by the lens when the picture was taken, and when this film is run 
through a bioscope projector fitted with the proper attachment the 
recorded ‘color-waves’ are again set in motion and the scene is 
reproduced to our eyes in its proper colors.” 


This, taken by itself, would seem rather fanciful, but as further 
elucidated by 7he Lancet reviever it would appear to be an adapta- 
tion of the “three-color” process in which the fundamental color 
pictures are combined by being thrown successively on the screen 
with such rapidity as to blend in the observer’s vision. 
his explanation as follows: 


We quote 


“First of all, a film is used which is rendered as sensitive to :ed, 
yellow, or green rays as the ordinary photographic film is to blue 
rays. ‘This is run through a kinematograph camera in the usual 
way, with the exception that between the film and the lens is a 
rotating disk, part of an annulus of which is composed of a green 
gelatin screen—7.e., blue plus yellow—and another part of the 
same annulus of an orange-red screen—v.é., red plus yellow. The 
film when developed shows no color at all, but only the ordinary 
gradations of black and white. When, however, this film is again 
run through the kinematograph lancern, with the revolving disk 
between it and the lens, the color-waves are again actuated, and 
the photographs on the film appear upon the screen incolor. The 
demonstration referred to, tho Mr. Smith imprest upon his audi- 
ence that the invention was yet in an experimental and inchoate 
Stage, was of extreme interest. Thus, the photograph of a lady 
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in a white dress with red sash and red roses in her hat came out in 
very pure coloring, while another photograph of a child drest 
mainly in green who held up at intervals a tartan plaid, the tartan 
containing a great deal of red and yellow, came out equally well. 
Allowance has to be made for the fact that as the films were taken 
by daylight and exhibited by the arc light the colors naturally 
showed some slight deviation from the appearance which they 


would have presented by daylight. So far as we can see, the 
invention has a promising future before it.” 
‘ 





A NEW FIRE-DETECTOR 


N automatic fire-detector in the form of a continuous wire has 
been placed on the market by a firm of New York manufac- 
turers. The ordinary thermostat does not always fulfil expecta- 
tions ; for when the instruments are placed twelve feet apart, in 


accordance with the underwriters’ rules, the heated air may pass 

















MONTAUK FIRE-DETECTING WIRE, 


between them and not come into contact with them. Many ther- 
mostats, too, have faults of mechanism and construction. Some 
depend on a spring, which may get out of adjustment; others are 
insufficiently protected against dust, insects, moisture, or corro- 
sion. Those that depend on a pin-point contact may fail through 
the interposition of dirt. Some are adversely affected by the heat- 
ing and cooling of the atmosphere; others may be disturbed by 
shocks. The Montauk fire-detecting wire, as the new device is 
called, is said to possess none of these defects. Says The Eng?- 
neering Digest (New York, May): 


“The core wire (aa), the first conductor, is encased in the fusible 
metal (44), which, in turn, is covered with the insulating material 
(cc), the whole contained in a copper tube (@), which constitutes 
the second conductor, and is the size of an ordinary telegraph wire. 
Any and every part of the wire’s surface is a thoroughly reliable 
thermostat, whether the wire be inches or miles in length; it can, 
moreover, be installed as an annunciating wire, and thus made to 
perform a dual service, saving in this way no littleexpense When 
used for bell wire a practical local fire-alarm service is also ob- 
tained ; acomprehensive one if it be extended to all danger-points, 
and effective on land or sea. 

“The wires at present made .. . will be set off at 160, 200, and 
370° F., all thermometrical points considerably above normal 
heat, and yet well below the point of ignition. When the tempera- 
ture rises to the degree at which the wire is designed to operate, 
a circuit is instantly established, the heat softens and expands the 
fusible metal, which, forced through the meshes of the insulation 
and against the inner surface of the copper tube, forms contact 
between the latter and the core wire, and soldering, seals the 
contact permanently, thus causing a!® connected bells to ring 
and to continue ringing as long as the battery lasts, or until 
switched off. 

“The Montauk is said to be the only continuous thermostat, the 
only one that can be installed in water, and the only one that will 
withstand illegitimate abuse. That it can withstand extraordi- 
nary abuse is certainly true, for hammering it violently enough to 
embed it in hard wood will not put it out of order. It can be 
placed on ceilings, as demanded by the underwriters, and also in 
many places where the ordinary thermostat can not; for example, 
as a girdle around wainscoting in coal-bunkers, near ash-bins, in 
elevator shafts, and, in fact, in every place where the fire hazard 
would suggest its installation. Asan evidence of the various uses 
to which the Montauk fire detecting wire can be put, it may be 
said that a low-degree wire is used by the telephone companies, 


in connection with their switchboard wires, to indicate rising 
temperature.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


RELIGION AT THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST 
CONVENTION 


# Soni question of the attitude of the Socialist party toward the 

subject of religion brought out one of the warmest discus- 
sions of the session of their national convention held recently in 
Chicago. The “storm,” as it is designated by the Chicago Dadly 
Socialist (May 16), was precipitated by Arthur Morrow Lewis, of 
Illinois, in speaking on the plank “which declared that religion is 
a private matter, but that the Socialist party is opposed to all 
clerical political activity.” This utterance, after discussion, was 
found unpalatable, and a substitute, pro- 


At this point Mr. Hillquit offered his amendment, and in sup- 
porting it he said: 

= The fact that Comrade Maynard and myself take absolutely 
opposite views on religion, she believing in a cosmic theism. ] 
being an agnostic and always having been one, and both of os 
being nevertheless good and useful members of the Socialist party 
proves to you that religion is not connected with Socialism, either 
for or against it. 

“When Comrade Lewis and 99 per cent. of us take the position 
of the agnostic, that does not make Socialism agnostic. Socialism 
is neither agnostic nor is Socialism Christian nor is Socialism 
Jewish. Socialism has nothing to do with that side of our exist- 

ence at all. The trouble is, we have not al- 





posed by Morris Hillquit, of New York, was 
adopted, which ran as follows: 


“The Socialist movement is primarily an 
economic and political movement. It is not 
concerned with religious beliefs.” 


The address of Mr. Lewis, as reported in 


The Daily Socialist. was as follows: 


“T am among those who sincerely hoped the 
question of religion would not be raised at 
this convention. I am willing to concede 
that we should let sleeping dogs lie. 

“I know that the Socialist position in phi- 
losophy on the question of religion does not 
make a good campaign subject. It is not 
useful propaganda in a political campaign, 
and therefore Iam willing we should be si- 
ent about it. But if we must speak, I pro- 
pose that we go before this country with the 
truth and not with a lie. 

“I believe in Socialist scholarship, and I 
voted to have scholars on this platform com- 
mittee, men who understand the Socialist 
philosophy, and we have at least half a dozen 
men on the platform committee who know 








ways the courage of our convictions. 

“We should not go out in our propaganda 
among the pecple who are stil] groping in ob- 
scurity and tell them that they first must be- 
come materialists before they can become 
members of the Socialist party. After we 
have disposed of the things that affect their 
material welfare it will be time to approach 
them with the full consequences of the So- 


cialist philosophy. Therefore I would retain 
this plank in our platform.” 


Several other speakers, such as a Catholic 
named Devine, of Ohio, and Robert Hunter, 
of New York, contributed to the discussion. 
Mr. Devine is reported as saying: 


“I find myself in a different position from 
the other speakers. I am one of the few here 
who are actively engaged in the factories. 
And I want to say here that we must be care- 
ful on this question. I stand here as one 
actively engaged in the factory, trying to bring 
the workers into the Socialist movement. I 
find they are men of all religions. 

“T am accused by a certain class of people 








that religion is a sociological question, an 
anthropological question, a question of chro- 
nology, of economics, of theosophy. There 
are few forms of modern thought that do not 
directly affect the question of religion, and 
when you say that it is merely a question of the private conscience, 
you fly in the face of the science and learning of your day. 

“I do not propose to state in this platform the truth about relig- 
ion from the point of view of the Socialist philosophy, as it is 
stated in almost every book of standard Socialist literature. But 
if we do not do that, Jet us at least have the good grace to ve silent 
about it and not make hypocrites of ourselves. 

“Kautsky says: ‘Solong as Christianity ruled the minds of men 
the idea of revolution was rejected as a sinful revolt against 
divinely constituted authority.’ But we must not go before the 
people of this country in this campaign telling them that so long 
as Christianity rules their minds they will reject the idea of the 
Socialist revolution.” 


This speaker was followed by a woman delegate, Mila Tupper 
Maynard, of Colorado, who said: 


“ Are we really anxious for working-class solidar’ty and revolu- 
tionary victory, or to air our special theories of religion or antire- 
ligion? Can we seriously say that a movement which must be 
world-wide must accept some particular form of materialistic, 
monistic, negative position, or any kind of a positive position, for 
that matter? Those of us who are Socialists and read with rever- 
ence and respect the words of a Ferri and Kautsky do not quarrel 
with them because they do not understand religion as we do. 

“The German and foreign Socialists altogether, so far as I know, 
who express themselves on religion. have a perfectly ignorant and 
utterly childish notion of modern theological thought. The 
Socialist philosophy is the best bulwark that was ever made for a 
genuine cosmic theism, and when superficial atheism is made to 
appear identical with Socialism, those who are trying to identify 
it are putting an impediment in the way of our progress.” 


MORRIS HILLQUIT, 


Who declared at the Socialist National 
Convention in Chicago that Socialism was not 
concerned with religious beliefs. 


in the factory—I am asked how can IJ bea 
Catholic and a Socialist. What I am doesn’t 
matter. They don’t know and you don’t 
know, and it is nothing to either of us what 
the other is. Now, I have to be in a position 
where I must do the best I can to harmonize those things. 

“ T recognize that the Church has taken an attitude against the 
Socialist party. I know of a comrade in the factory who was re- 
fused absolution because he was aSocialist. I find myself in a 
position where I have to take a stand to keep that comrade in the 
Socialist movement, not for his vote, but for his strength. There- 
fore I am in favor of striking out entirely any reference to any 
religious position that the Socialist party take.” 


Mr. Hunter is reported to this effect : 


“The reason I wish to have this plank in the platform is because 
I wish this question settled so that everybody in the party can have 
absolute freedom to say what they please upon the question of 
individual conscience, so that it can be said with authority that 
this political party advocates no religious view whatever. You 
know why the plank was put in the German party platform. For 
years and years the reactionaries of Germany went about trying to 
divide and keep divided the working class) How? By saying 
that it isa party of atheists and agnostics. They are trying that 
in every part of Europe. 

“This religious question is going to become more and more 
heated. There is achurch in this country whichis going more and 
more to attack Socialism along this line, and I do not want to have 
to discuss it. If some one rises and presents the views of Bebel or 
Lewis or somebody else and then they say, “You do not express 
the views of your party, because these are leaders in your party,’ 
when I pull out the program of the party and show the statement, 
the declaration of the principle, we can answer these men. 

“We need every man in the cause of the proletariat, no matter 
what his religious view is. Let him talk as he likes as an individ- 


ual, but don’t let him go about and say that this political party is 
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a party of atheists, and, on the other hand, don’t let him go about 
and say that this is a party of Christians,” 





MIXING POLITICS AND RELIGION 


A CATHOLIC organ takes one of its contemporaries in the 

faith to task for what it calls “a mischievous opinion.” Zhe 
Catholic Columbian printed an editorial recently which said in 
effect that Catholics, being one-fifth numerically of the population 
of the United States, should have one-fifth of the political offices ; 


and it called upon Catholics to wake up and assert their “rights” 
in this regard. “Such an opinion as this is not helpful to the 
Catholic cause,” says The Sacred Heart Review (Boston), and it 


goes on to quote a letter written by Gen. Michael Ryan, of Cin- 
cinnati, to Zhe Catholic Columbian in which, it declares, is ex- 


prest a view “of much more soundness and weight.” The General 
writes ; 


“It is perhaps correct, as you say, that Catholics number one- 
fifth of our population; and I have often wondered why men with 
Catholic names are not more influential and prominent in the 
affairs of this country. It is not certainly through lack of moral 
worth or fitness that people of our faith seldom attain a high place 
in the councils of the nation. Unfortunately there are too many 
professional Catholics among us who are politicians and who 
thrust themselves forward as leaders and assume to speak without 
authority for the great mass of Catholics, demanding recognition 
for our people, which means office for themselves. 

“These self-constituted leaders are conspicuous on public occa- 
sions, gala and festival days, but are seldom seen to approach the 
holy altar. They are the ones who loudly clamor for recognition 
in politics, and yet their own lives, public and private, are any- 
thing but what they ought to be. Such persons discredit us and 
are a means of preventing all deserving citizens who are Catholics 
from receiving the recognition which should come to them through 
moral worth and upright citizenship. 

“To be influential in public affairs Catholics should be found 
always standing for what is right. In political matters they should 
not link themselves in large numbers with the fortunes of any 
party, but look on the best interests of the city, State, or nation 
as paramount to the success of political parties, ever on the side 
of righteousness, upholding what is clean, decent, upright, and 
moral in social, business, and political life. Adherence to such 
principles and always following the voice of conscience in their 
acts, public and private, will gain Catholics recognition, not only 
in politics, but in every other sphere of life in this country. 

“If we are good Catholics, if we prove ourselves worthy chil- 
dren of our grand old Mother Church, if we follow her teachings 
and obey her precepts, we will have a citizenship so respectable 
in every way,.and so great a factor will it become in opposing what 
is bad and upholding what is best in political and civil life, that 


no political party can afford to ignore worthy Catholics in the 
make-up of a ticket.” 


The Sacred Heart Review adds an enforcement of this view on 
its own responsibility. Thus: 


“As a matter of fact we do not believe that the Catholic Church 
would suffer severely in prestige if a considerable number of those 
who call themselves Catholics, now in place in various State, city, 
and national offices, were relegated to private life. It is a fallacy 
to suppose, and it is wrong to lead others to suppose, that the prog- 
ress of the Catholic Church in this country depends on the num- 
ber of aldermen or mayors or Representatives or Senators, State 
or national, that bear a Catholic name. The main question is—are 
those whom we elect to office fitmen for the places? And if a 
Catholic is selected, the first question we should ask before we 
make a happy hullabalo about him is this: Is his Catholicity real 
orisitasham? Is he a man who will bring Catholic principles 
into his official life, principles of honor and honesty and faithful- 
ness ? We know very well there are many Catholic politicians 
who would not stand such a test question, It is true, a great many 
Protestants would fail on a somewhat similar examination also. 
But if we are only ‘just as good as the other fellows’ and not 
immeasurably better, what does our Catholicity amount to ?” 
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RELIGIOUS SIDE OF INDIA’S UNREST 


HE news from India of the seizure of a large mass of material 

for bomb-making, and the discovery of a considerable league 

of conspirators with nihilistic aims and methods, give ground for 
serious thought among all who are interested in Indian affairs. 
The implications of these facts are dwelt upon in 7he Method- 


tst Recorder (London) by Mr. James Lewis. He points out the 


wide-spread indifference with which these anarchistic signs are 
regarded by onlookers, who dismiss them as the pranks of school- 
boys and “forget that two or three years and these youths become 
young men with capacities for immense harm.” One of the princi- 
pal bomb-makers was the son of an Indian professor of engineering. 
An Indian Christian at a British university is cited as having been 
told by one of his fellow-students, an Indian and a heathen, that 
“when they, the heathen, got the upper hand in the great overturn 
that was bound to come sooner or later, they would wipe out the 
native Christians.” Mr. Lewis continues : 


“This antipathy, I suppose, was due to the felt bond of union 
that lay between the British and the Indian Christian, through 
similarity of faith, Very striking was it to note how that cultured 
Indian Christian looked upon that as a serious possibility, and, 
with the pat.ent fatalism of his race, dwelt on the probable renais- 
sance of the Christian Church in India through a baptism of fire. 
All history had shown that the Church’s graces had been perfected 
and the faith advanced through the testimony of blood, and it was 
not unlikely that the same might take place again in India, he said. 

“Meeting many Indians during the last three or four years, men 
belonging to the classes who are most profoundly disaffected in 
India at the present time, the university-student type, I have not 
met one who was not anti British and whose mental attitude 
toward us as rulers was not antipathetic. No genuine attempt 
seems to have been made by them to estimate the value or the good 
results of British rule, or to imagine the unspeakable chaos and 
disaster which the withdrawal of that rule would precipitate. 
Their minds were merely critical of the practical government ex- 
istent, or filled with theories that for their accomplishment would 


plunge India into a deluge of blood, and even then not gain their 
end.” 


The writer traces the causes of this unrest to the character of 
the education that has been given the upper classes of Hindus, but 
principally to “the profound unsettlement of belief that the last 


century has witnessed in India.” He writes: 


“It is difficult to destroy a man’s belief in his divinities and re- 
ligious ceremonies without at the same time seeming to destroy 
the basis upon which all the moral principles of his life are built 
up. Universal skepticism tends to produce libertinism, The 
bonds of morality are loosened, and the deluge comes. It is not 
querulous to say that the attitude of large numbers of Englishmen 
in India connected with the Government has not helped religious 
belief. Agnosticism and indifference have too often been their 
hall-mark. While we were bound as a government to deal abso- 
lutely even-handedly with men of all religious beliefs and men of 
none, there could be no adequate reason for giving the impression 
that religion and the Christian religion were not matters of the 
supremest importance to us as a people, and it is to be feared we 
have often done that. Needless to say the indifference to, and, at 
times, the studied and flippant flouting of all religious considera- 
tions by too many in Anglo-Indian society bear their own bitter 
fruit in ways not apprehended. The very same men and women 
who live without the fear of God before their eyes behave to men 
in ways that ultimately render all government impossible. How- 
ever intelligent, highly bred, and noble the men at the head may be, 
the insulting words and deeds of those who administer in lower 
ranks and places may wholly undo all their efforts. We say no 
more. All blood is red and can boil.” 


At no time in the history of British connection with India, this 
writer asserts, have there been needed men and women, so sober- 
minded, religious, and considerate to the Indian peoples, as are 
needed now. He goes on: 


“Firm and strong they must be, for their tasks are great, but 
courteous and sympathetic they must equally be, for the peoples 








they govern are highly sensitive and were, as to the principal of 
them, civilized when we were comparatively savages. 

“The Church of God has a very distinct stake in the present 
state of India. The leaven of Christianity has tended directly to 
conduce to it. Western principles of liberty are basally Christian. 
Those principles have been espoused by the clerkly classes of 
India and ruthlessly applied to questions of government, That 
ruthlessness has been accentuated by the spectacle of Japan’s 
comparatively pacific internal revolution, and her reemergence on 
the map of the world as a new world-power of the first importance. 
The Church has thus helped to destroy the old ideals of India 
among these classes; it is in duty bound to pursue its task until 
the truth, full-orbed as it is in Jesus, dawns upontheir whole in- 
tellectual and moral being. The form of truth multitudes of them 
have, the significance of some of it they are beginning to realize 
and toapply. But the whole of it they are far from apprehending. 
For some reason the educated classes of India hold back from the 
frank acceptance of the Gospel. In high school and college multi- 
tudes of them have had the opportunity of quietly and patiently, 
during the years of their boyhood and youth, examining the Gos- 
pels. Numbers of them to-day prize their ‘Imitatio’ and their 
New Testament above any other religious books. But the com- 
plete confession of Christ they refrain from. The merest remnant 
alone accept baptism. The political implicates, however, of 
Christian principles they swiftly seize and almost alone regard. 
At such a juncture as this we are surely called to prayer for the 
removal of that which hinders, and the revelation of the glory of 
the Lord in the turning of multitudes to him. ‘The Church at home 
and in India needs to consecrate itself to prayer and holiness. 
Not by might, nor by power, nor by the ratiocinative intellect 
merely, but by the Holy Spirit operating through saintly men and 
women, vases of God’s selection, will the victory be won. Great 
has been the strain and high the discipline of the Church in the 
past in its efforts to win India, but as we approach the central cita- 
del the danger grows more fearful, the strain needs to be more 
tense, the discipline even higher. Prophets in vision, priests in 
intercession, kings and queens in self-subjection must the saintly 
men and women be who are to win Hindu India, leave alone 
Mohammedan.” 





THE DUNKER BICENTENNIAL 


NE of the most interesting assemblies of the year will be the 
annual conference of the Dunker sect in early June at Des 
Moines, when the two hundredth anniversary of the denomina- 
tion will be celebrated, for among no religious sect do the in- 
roads of “the world” make slower progress. The topics for dis- 
cussion at their gatherings are largely the modifications of old-es- 
tablished habits of life and conduct that appeal with stronger force 
to the younger generation. “In spite of the precautions of the 
leaders,” says a writer inthe New York Suz (May 24), “the young 
people from time to time seek to introduce innovations, and these 
receive careful consideration at the conference. The use of light- 
ning-rods, telephones, and automobiles and the insuring of lives 
and property were debated frequently and at great length, but all 
were eventually approved.” Some of the questions pending are 
the propriety of organ music at worship and the payment of salaries 
to ministers. A few churches in large towns are said to have 
adopted these “daring innovations,” tho they have not yet been 
officially sanctioned. Some facts concerning this sect are given in 
the article already quoted from. Thus: 


“During the sessions, continuing from June 3 to June 11, the 
foremost elders of these ‘plain people’ will tel] anew the story of 
how eight earnest students of the Bible, under the leadership of 
Alexander Mack, were accustomed to meet together in Schwarze- 
nau, Germany, for worship in 1708; how they differed from the 
established religions relative to the mode of baptism, and in spite 
of his hardships and persecutions persisted in teaching the neces- 
sity of baptism by immersion in a running stream; how they were 
called ‘Dunkers ’—a German word meaning ‘dippers ’—because of 
their way of baptism; how Mack was made their Bishop, and 
how nearly al] of them emigrated to Pennsylvania early in the 
nineteenth certury. 
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“Of the members of the Church in America at the present time 
more than half still dwell in Pennsylvania, mostly in the fertile 
agricultural districts of the interior. In Germantown, now a fash- 
ionable suburb of Philadelphia, where their first church sti] stands 
and where Bishop Mack is buried, there is only a small congrega- 
tion. From time to time colonies have been transplanted to the 
Western States. 

“Being an agricultural people and living in isolated communi- 
ties, they have maintained many of the peculiar customs of two 
centuries ago. They insist upon the utmost plainness in dress; 
jewelry, ribbons, neckties, and all manner of adornment being con- 
sidered an abomination. Like the Quakers, they refuse to sanc- 
tion warfare, oaths, lawsuits, or a paid clergy. The ministers 
are chosen from the congregations and continue their previous em- 
ployment after ordination. The Dunker men never wear a mus- 
tache. Full beards are common, but the upper lip is always 
clean-shaven. This is necessary because of the custom of ex- 
changing the ‘kiss of charity’ at religious services. 

“Their meeting-houses are almost as devoid of ornament as their 
barns. Indeed, there are branches of the Church that believe 
barns good enough to serve the purpose of churches, and their 
religious services are held on the spacious threshing-floor. Ordi- 
narily, however, a plain brick meeting-house is built, near a river 
or creek to facilitate baptisms. 

“The great event of the year in the Dunker congregation is the 
love-feast. This service begins with foot-washing, the members 
laving one another’s feet, each sex for itself, according to what 
they believe to be the custom authorized by Scripture. A meal 
follows, lamb or mutton stew usually being the principal dish. 
The religious kiss is then exchanged, the elder who presides kiss- 
ing one of the older men and he in turn his neighbor, until the kiss 
has made the round of the men. The last member returns to the 
elder and kisses him. In the same way the women also kiss, but 
the elder in starting the ceremony merely shakes hands with one 
of the older sisters. The men and the women sit separately at all 
services. After the feast an exhortation is delivered, and then 
communion is administered.” 


The attitude of the brethren toward the civil law of the land 


sometimes produces complications, it is said. We read: 


“In the matter of lawsuits they felt at first that they could not 
even defend themselves in court, and thus they frequently became 
victims of injustice. Now, however, they have come to under- 
stand that they do no wrong if, when attacked, they endeavor to 
prove the righteousness of their cause. They vill not begin a suit, 
but if one of their number is made defendant in-legal proceedings 
he appears in court with his witnesses. Should the decision go 
against him he never appeals to a higher court, for he believes that 
would be engendering litigation. 

“Some years agoa member of the Church of the Brethren in the 
Perkiomen Valley was expelled for some misconduct. He went 
before a rural justice of the peace and brought suit against the 
elder of the congregation for ‘damages to his spiritual life, and 
the justice awarded him $100. Had the matter been appealed to 
court the proceedings would undoubtedly have been set aside be- 
cause of irregularity, but the elder declined to take such a step. 
As he was unable to pay the sum awarded, a constable levied upon 
his property and sold enough of it to cover the amount of the judg- 
ment. Friends bought the goods and returned them to the elder. 

“Tho they refuse to resort to the law, the Dunkers do not try to 
evade its requirements. One of the very few instances when a 
Dunker figured in a criminal case occurred in Montgomery County. 
A minister of the sect shot a rabbit on his farm, and subsequently 
learned that the rabbit season had closed a few days before. So 
he went to the nearest justice of the peace, made information 
against himself for violating the game laws and paid the fine. 

“The peculiar plain garb of the Dunkers has occasionally come in 
conflict with the law. Pennsylvania has a statute forbidding public- 
school teachers to wear any ‘religious garb.’ This was passed to 
prevent the employment of sisters of Roman-Catholic orders as 
teachers in public schools. The law, however, affected Dunker 
school-teachers in Lancaster, York, Cumberland, and other coun- 
ties, where this sect forms'a large part of the population, for the 
little white caps which the women wear were construed to be a ‘ re- 
ligious garb.’ The members of the Ear] township school board in 
Lancaster County are now under indictment for violating this law 
by permitting a young woman who wore the Dunker dress to serve * 
as a teacher.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


AN EVENING UNIVERSITY FOR ADULTS 


HE system of adult education which has been in operation in 
New York since 1889 has grown to extraordinary propor- 
tions. The courses of evening lectures, unique in this country as 
a part of the public-school system, are, in their inception and de- 
velopment, credited to the genius and energy of their supervisor, 
Dr. Henry M. Leipziger. They were started, so he tells a reporter 
for the New York Suwa (May 24), “to provide an opportunity for 
the working man or woman who had been thrust out into the world 
too young to obtain schooling, and to them, primarily, their mes- 
sage must always be.” But the enlargement of their scope has 
changed them from a kindergarten to a complete university. In 
January, 1889, lectures were first given in six schoolhouses ; now 
there are 170 lecture centers, situated not only in Manhattan, but 
also in the four other boroughs. In the first season $15,000 was 
appropriated for a course of 186 lectures, and the total attendance 
was 222,149. Last season, which began October 1 and ended 
April 30, was supported by an appropriation of $150,000. Over 
5,500 lectures were given to audiences that aggregated over a 
million, an increase of 66,000 over the previous year. Dr. 
Leipziger gives some further facts in the following : 


“The titles of the first lectures were these: ‘Chemistry of What 
We Eat and Drink,’ ‘Illuminating Gas,’ ‘American Poets,’ ‘ How to 
Study Science at Home,’ ‘Constitutional Law,’ and ‘The Human 
Machine-shop.’ No stereopticon illustrations, no accompanying 
photographs, added interest to these, and the people, most of them 
hard-working men and women, had to climb oftentimes three or 
four flights of stairs to the bare, cheerless lecture-halls. 

“During this last season complete courses have been given in 
natural science, sociology, literature, music, and art. There have 


been special courses in first aid to the injured, in geography, in - 


civics, and other branches too numerous to catalog in a brief 
article. 

“For convenience the lectures are presented in three large groups, 
and a fourth special group including lectures in foreign languages. 
In the first group are included literary and social subjects ; in the 
second, lectures on general science and the practical application 
of scientific knowledge to every-day life and industry ; in the third, 
lectures on geographical subjects, which are largely descriptive. 

“The special group includes lectures in Italian, Yiddish, and 
German. Examinations and certificates of credit are given to 
those proficient in some of the special courses, which will often 
include as many as twenty-eight lectures. 

“The course on first aid has for years been very popular. It in- 
cludes five lectures, which have been given in thirty-eight centers 
by ten physician-lecturers to audiences aggregating 24,818 persons, 
and 929 certificates have been awarded in one year. 

“The course in civics has proved so popular that J have de- 
termined to make it one of the most important features of next 
year’s work, in fact, our most radical development will be along 
that line. Twenty-two lectures were delivered this last season, 
many of them by men prominent in public life. 

“Altogether we had a staff of five hundred and forty lecturers, 
sixty of whom are professors representing colleges and educational 
institutions from Maine to California. I keep in touch with all 
the clever men and women of the country who have not only ac- 
quired technical knowledge in special branches, but have as well 
the power of imparting it with effect. Having such a variety of 
audiences, we need as well variety of mind and method on the 
platform. 

“The two classes of topics that are of the most interest to the 
mass of the people are the social subjects and physical and natural 
science, and the number of lecturers who have the power to treat 
these questions wisely and dispassionately is exceedingly limited. 
Many are called, but few are chosen. 

“The attention shown by the audiences, the post-lecture ques- 
tions, and the many letters received prove that a body of thoughtful, 
earnest students is being created by this system, which really forms 
a university, even if it has no concrete expression in walls. A 


university is not a series of buildings, but a collection of teachers 
and of scholars, and our hope is to make this great scheme of edu- 


cation a veritable peripatetic university. In one particular center 
for the last seven years lectures on science have been given, once 


weekly, so a complete college course in science has been covered. 
Letters reveal the fact that many have been attendants at these 


lectures for more than twelve years.” 


The success of these public lectures has had the auxiliary effect 
of revolutionizing ideas about the economic uses of public-school 
plants. When such plants are 
established at great cost, is the 
administration wise that uses 
them but five hours for five 
days? Dr. Leipziger thinks 





his enterprises have proved 
the negative, and continues : 


“The schoolhouse is now 
used for parents’ meetings, 
for recreation centers, for 
vacation schools, and more 
and more requests are coming 
in regard to using it for laud- 
able purposes that shall im- 
prove the social and physical 
character of the neighbor- 
hoods. The people are com- 
ing to their own and coming 
to use the schoolhouse for 
the people’s house where the 
campaign of education shall 
be constantly waged, which 
shall be open al] day and 
every day. 

“Since the establishment of 
the public lectures there has 
been a vast improvement in 
the character of the buildings, 
and especially of the auditori- 
ums. There are forty of these 
available at present. In place DR. HENRY M. LEIPZIGER, 
of the low-ceilinged small The director of New York’s adult lec- 
rooms on the tops of build-  turesystem. Under his supervision over 


a > . five thousand evening lectures were 
ings, these auditoriums are given last year in the public school 
large, well ventilated, and houses of Greater New York. 


within easy access from the 

street, provided with seats suitable for adults. In addition to the 
school-buildings, the halls in various institutions are offered free 
of rent to the Board of Education each year. These places 
include the Hebrew Technical Institute, Cooper Union, Judson 
Memorial Hall, the halls of the Y. M. C. A., rooms in the public 
libraries and in church-buildings. 

“Not only do the libraries cooperate in this free-lecture move- 
ment, but the relationship between the work of the two educational 
factors is very evident from reports of the librarians. When the 
free-lecture movement was started there was the usual question— 
do the people want this adult education? Just as we were asked if 
we wanted more libraries in the past. With the establishment of 
both has come the desire and the interest. Create the need and 
then answer it. Never wait for the need to become manifest or 
you will wait forever and accomplish nothing. 

“Reports from the libraries are interesting. They show that 
whatever the subject of the lecture, books on that same subject are 
called for before or after. One of the libraries notes the case of a 
young workman who asked for a conveniently sized volume of the 
lives of De Quincey and Coleridge, so that he could carry them in 
his pocket on his way to work. He was following the course in 
literature. Last year seventy-eight libraries cooperated in various 
ways with the public lectures. 

“Summing up the result of the free lectures, it may be said: 

“ First—That adult education is established as a permanent part 
of our educational scheme. 

“Second—That reading and study have been encouraged, a 
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‘deeper interest in school life developed, and a refining influence 
‘spread. 

“ Third—That cooperation has been brought about between the 
lecture, the library, and the musevm. 

“ Fourth—That the best teachers in our universities have come 
in contact with the people. 

“rv ifth—That the school is becoming the social center of the 
community. 

“Sixth—That the school of the future must be constructed with 
a view to its use for various educative influences, so that it may 
become not alone a nursery for children, but a place of intelligent 
resort for men and women.” 





A GERMAN CHAMPION OF AMERICAN 
SPEECH 


} BONE of contention was recently thrown before an English 


{audience bya high German authority. Prof. Alois Brand, 


-cited as,“the most distinguished authority on English literature 


and language in Germany,” declared that the English of Ameri- 


‘Cans was not only improving, but was already as good as that of 


our English cousins. Can it be that Professor Brand) already dis- 
‘cerns results of the labors of the Society for the Improvement of 
‘Spoken English, organized among us Jast year? Or were we un- 
necessarily taken to task by our foreign visitors, with the results 
that we immediately began setting our house in order ? Professor 
Brandl has just been visiting London, where he was made an hon- 
orary member of the Royal Society of Literature. In a London 
dispatch to the New York Zimes we read this account of his 
deliverances on “the question of our speech”; 


“Mr. Brandl has been comparing English as it is spoken by 
Englishmen and English as it is spoken by Americans, and has 
come to the conclusion that the former is not a whit purer than the 


jatter. He is very severe on the cockney accent, and declares 


that the English of the ordinary educated American is quite on an 


equality with that of the ordinary educated Eng)ishman, basing 


this opinion on a systematic observation during twenty years of 


continual contact with American students at German universities, 
-and on further observations made when he visited America as the 
representative of academic Germany at the recent Benjamin 
Franklin centenary celebration. 

“The professor states that when in America he not only studied 
the English spoken by American students at the various universi- 
ties and colleges, but also listened to speeches delivered by thirty- 
five Americans coming from all parts of the United States. Of 


these thirty-five orators, he says, the American whose English was 


most un-Eng)lish was Andrew Carnegie—and he is a Scotsman. 


“Dr, Brandl believes that the American twang is rapidly dying 


-out and that it wil), in time, become a thing of the past owing to 


the advance of education, The average American, he says, is be- 


ing educated into a consciousness of his accent and is beginning to 


‘criticize and eradicate it, 


“The Prussian Ministry of Education recently consu)ted Dr. 
Brandl regarding the advisability of arranging an exchange of 
teachers between Germany and the United States, the plan being 
for German teachers to go to America to teach German while 
American teachers would come to Germany to teach English. 
Some advisers of the Ministry of Education feared to recommend 
the importation of American teachers on the ground that they 
might teach English with a bad accent; but Dr, Brandi sent in an 


-official report declaring that the English taught by the average 


American tutor would be quite as good as the English taught by 
the average English teacher. In consequence his recommendation 
for an exchange of teachers between Germany and America will 
be carried out without further delay.” 


Strangely enough, an Englishman, Prof. W. W. Skeat, of the 


‘chair of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge, agrees with the German 


ssavant. A dispatch two days later to the same paper represents 


him as saying : 


“It is perfectly true that many Americans speak English with 


-an excellent pronunciation, but it is to be remembered that in 
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America training in English is carried on with much greater 
strictness and to a far greater extent than in England. 

“For example, it generally is considered in our great public 

schools that Latin and Greek are of primary importance, and no 
particular attention is paid to instruction in English nor to elocu- 
tion. In America, on the contrary, as I lately was assured by the 
president of one of the principal American universities, the teach- 
ing of English takes absolutely the first place; every other study 
is held to be of subsidiary importance. 
} “Moreover, the study of phonetics is taken very seriously both 
in Germany and America, and students are expected to understand 
the pronunciation of Chaucer and King Alfred. In England the 
study of phonetics is almost unknown except to a few students, 
who receive small encouragement. The consequence is that the 
ordinary Englishman is entirely ignorant of the history of his own 
\anguage, and has no idea why words are spelled as they are.” 

Protessor Skeat said he saw no objection to the employment of 
Americans to teach English in Germany, because, as he put it, 
“Americans give attention to the subject and understand what they 
are talking about.” James Gow, head master of the Westminster 
School, London, takes a different view. “He bases his qualifica- 
tion to judge in the matter,” says a London dispatch to the New 


r . . ‘. s 
York Suz, “on his acquaintance with several American teachers 
who have visited the Westminster School.” Further: 


“He objects to Professor Brand) comparing educated American 
adults with English children in the elementary schools, and cites 
Americans residing in England as admitting that the English 
grammar and pronunciation are more accurate and more graceful 
than the American. 

“He also contends that American education is far behind the 
standard of this country.” 





UNSUSPECTED QUALITIES OF INDIAN 
MUSIC 


; gC interesting and curious resemblances have been discov- 


ered between the aboriginal music of the American Indian 
and the evolved product of our most advanced composers, Miss 
Alice Fletcher, working in connection with the national) Bureau of 
Ethnology, has by her researches controverted the idea that the 
music of the American Indians is, “as is generally supposed, made 
up of meaningless chants, devoid of sweetness, power, and expres- 
sion.” On the contrary, the Indian is found to be a natural 
musician. From phonographic records of his songs taken under 
Miss Fletcher’s supervision, it has been found that he instinctively 
makes use of “the major chords of the over third and under third.” 
This, she asserts, “is one of the most notable characteristics of 
our modern romantic composers.” In Jlusical America (New 


York, May 16) she says of this characteristic : 


“We find more or less of it in Beethoven and Schubert, still 
more in Schumann and Chopin, most of all in Wagner and Liszt. 
This fact shows, I believe, that the great romantic writers, in go- 
ing outside of the accepted harmonic limits, made a genuine dis- 
covery of natural harmonic relations. This has long been the 
belief of a number of musicians, but these Indian songs afford 
strong confirmation of the justness of the theory, for whatever else 
they are there can be no question that they are absolutely natural. 

“ What may be called the opening of the Wa-wan or Pipe of Peace 
choral reminds one strongly of numerous passages in Wagner. 
Yet it is perhaps more daring than any of that master’s composi- 
tions, for it is a twelve-measure song, beginning in B flat and 
ending in C. 

“Surely this composition is worthy of the attention of every stu- 
dent of harmony as well as of the scientist. It seems a bold state- 
ment to make, but it is one amply justified, that all melodic and 
harmonic resources to be found in our music, especially the most 
modern and advanced, are also to be found in this primitive music 
among a people who have no musical notation, no musical theo- 
ries, no systematized scientific knowledge of it. 

“Nor is it in harmony alone that this Indian music reminds us 
of the present-day ultraromanticists as well as older masters. 
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The Indian rhythms are frequently as complicated and difficult as 
any to be found in the works of Schumann and Chopin. 

“J have, for example, songs simulating precisely the rhythm of 
some of Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words,’ as we)) as of com- 
positions by Schumann and pieces of the modern and most ad- 
vanced school. One rhythmic peculiarity of some of the songs is 
the frequent use of a short note on the drum-beat or emphatic por- 
tion of the measure, exactly such as we find employed in ancient 
Scotch music.” 

As the Indians have no system of musica] notation, their ability 
to preserve songs and transmit them is remarkable. Miss Fletcher 
says of this: 


“Every tribe has hundreds of original songs which are its herit- 
age. Many of them have been handed down through generations, 
and not only embody the feeling of the composer, but record some 
past event or experience among the tribe or clan, The people 
treasure them and great care is taken to transmit them accurately. 

“We, with our written music, have a mechanical device by which 
a tone may be uniformly produced, as by the vibrations of a chord 
of given length and tension, this tone becoming the standard by 
which a)}) others can be regulated. The Indians have no such 
mechanism for determining a pitch, and there is no uniform key 
for a song, which can be started on any note suitable to the singer’s 
voice. 

“Yet the songs, as is shown conclusively by some of the phono- 
graphic records which have been obtained from different singers, 
are repeated without any material variations. Men with good 
voices take a pride in accuracy of singing, and often have in their 
memories several hundred songs, including many from tribes with 
the members of which they have exchanged visits. 

“The Indians did not object to having the music of some of their 
solemn ceremonial rites reproduced, but, on the contrary, were 
kind enough to accede to requests for the obtaining of good records. 
Perhaps that of the Calumet or Wa-wan ceremony is the most 
notable of these specimens of what may be called \ndian sacred 
music. 

"The music is dignihed and impressive throughout, in some 
parts strikingly beautiful, altho the phonograph has not been as 
successtu) here as in instances in which a single singer has made 
the record. An accurate transcript has, however, been made from 
the machine of this wonderful melodic expression of ‘Peace on 


earth, good-will toward men.’ ” 





THE BRITISH RIGHT TO DULNESS 


PRE British seem to be confronted by the bitter necessity of 


choosing whether they shall have dull speeches after dinner or 
no speeches at all. The dinners of the Royal Academy, with their 
faithful accompaniment of what Mr. Chesterton calls dulness, have 
almost seemed part of the foundations of the British Empire, but 
the president decided it would be more cheerful to omit the cus- 
tomary oratorical compliments to the Crown, the Army, the Navy, 
literature, art, the Jearned professions, and other such diverting 
topics. After trying it, however, there appears to be a feeling 
that even dull speeches are better than dull silence, and the abo- 
lition of the speeches has stirred not only “general regret,” but 
“general anger.” “No speechescould have been so dull,” declares 
Mr, G, K, Chesterton, in 7He (élustrated London News, “as that 
abrupt and unnatural absence of speeches.” Sir Edward Poyn- 
ter, the president of the Academy, explained the innovation as 
arising from a reproach emanating from the Prince of Wales 
that people were kept sitting after dinner “when they might be 
going round the gallery.” As if any man in his five wits, com- 
ments Mr. Chesterton, wanted to waik through ten rooms after 
a heavy dinner and study over a thousand pictures by a false light, 
If the real impulse was due to the fact that the speeches were 
too humerous and too long, and thus elaborate and futile, it must 
be remembered, he declares, “that there are different sorts of 
elaboration and futility appropriate to different occasions.” He 
explains : 
“There is a sort of silliness endurable at a picnic which would 
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be intolerable in a smoking-room, and vice versa. Similarly there 


is a dujness a man can stand after dinner, such as listening to dull 
speeches, and a dulness he does not feel in the least inclined to. 


stand after dinner, such as looking at dull pictures. The proposal 
of picture-gazing was entirely outside the atmosphere, outside the 


solemn conviviality, native to such occasions. The president 
might almost as well have said that there was a Greek library up- 


stairs or a tennis-court at the end of the garden.” 


Mr. Chesterton is nothing if not fertile in suggestive enforce- 
ments of his idea. Dallying with the question of abrogated 
traditions, he produces the following : 

“If we went to the theater to-morrow night, and, after a spirited 
overture from the band, the curtain remained down for the whole 

















From “ The Ulustrated London News,” 


SIR EDWARD POYNTER, 
President of the Roya) Academy of England. 


From an ‘‘ Unconventional Portrait *’ by Cyrus Cuneo. 


The background of the picture shows reproductions of the favorite 
types of this artist’s figure-paintings. 


4 
evening, it might be possible to urge many ingenious arguments in 
favor of the innovation, It might be said, with truth, that many 
plays are dull; that there are too many plays; that the audience 
might in the interval be reading Plato or playing dominoes; it 
might even be said that there was something exquisitely artistic, 
delicate, and in the manner of Maeterlinck about a play so mys- 
terious that it could not be seen at all. The most classic plays 
were those in which the great events occurred behind the scenes. 
Perhaps the most classic play of all would be one in which all the 
events occurred behind the curtain. But these ingenious arguments 
would not make the slightest difference to our positive sensation 
that the thing was a disappointment and very dull. The Royal 
Academy banquet was a great English ceremonial institution. If 
you do not like ceremonial institutions, abolish it, but do not abol- 
ish only the interesting part of it. If the people were interested 
in Royal Academicians at all, they came there to hear them on 


’ their social and oratorical side. They came to hear the Royal Aca- 


demicians speak, not to see them eat, They do not eat differently 
from anybody else. If they did, indeed, there might be some fun 
in it. If the artist’s manner of dining had some of the distinctive 


qualities of his artistic style, it would certainly be more interesting 
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than any speech. I have always wondered whether Sir Edward 
Poynter invented his own name in order to suit his pictorial 


method, or chose his pictorial method in order to live up to his 
name; but certainly he is, as an artist, one who works with a fine 
and sharp point, very delicate, and alittle hard. If there were any- 
thing pointed about his way of dining, if he ate with a one-pronged 
fork, it might be amusing. If Mr. Briton Riviére’s eating were 
modeled on a careful study of that of lions, it might be an exciting 
spectacle. If Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema always flung his head 
far back and squeezed grapes down his throat, in the style of some 
Capuan reveler in one of his own pictures, then ] admit that the 
Academy banquet might do very well without the dull accessory 
of speeches. But this is not the case. Al) these gentlemen eat 
their dinners exactly like other gentlemen. But as they would all 
speak in different ways, but all eat in the same way, I can not 
imagine why, for the purposes of a great national celebration, they 
should be allowed to eat, but forbidden to speak.” 


Sir Edward Poynter, thinks Mr. Chesterton, did the monarchy 
a distinct disservice “in suggesting that the abandonment of a 
social ritual came from that particular source.” He adds: 


“Tn our modern world the monarchy is a social ritual; and if the 
monarchy begins to abolish social rituals it will end by commit- 
ting suicide. The whole point of a modern king is that if he is no 
longer master of the state he is still master of the revels. In other 
words, he wil) on due and proper occasion consent to bore and to 


be bored.” 





SAVE THE SHORT STORY 


NOTE of warning is sounded against the possible downfa)] 
of the short story. Whatever our shortcomings in other 


branches of literature, here we have thought ourselves masters. 


Yet as things appear to be going, the short story—the pride of 
American literature—seems likely, so says a writer in ffarper’s 
Weekly, “to fall into the class with the despised and rejected 
‘best sellers ’"—the modern, cheap, flimsily built novel.” The case 
is put in these words: . 


“Jn readimg a great number of magazine stories one emerges 
often feeling as if one had read over and over again the same thing 
with the slightest of changes in names, places, and genera) para- 
phernalia. There appears and reappears the precocious-child 
story, the love complication, the domestic-service (of recent date) 
story, the slangy story, the dangerous-adventure story, and the 
stories of friendship. But what one feels like calling out to the 
writers is: ‘Can’t you be just a little-different? Can’t you see 
something all the others haven’t seen ?’ It was Flaubert who said 
to De Maupassant in those famous counsels of perfection for 
authors : ‘Look at a tree until] it appears to you just as it appears 
to every one else ’—the touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin, he was striving for here—but he continued: ‘then louk at it 
till you see what no man has ever seen before,’ and this is the de- 
mand for the decoration of the individual spirit. Let the short- 
story-teller learn to see and reproduce something beautiful as he 
sees it, according to his personal temperament, and we have a 
worthy product. For literary craft is the power of re-creating, of 
making a miniature of the bit of the world seen and felt ; the power 
to re-create is talent, or genius, as the case may be, and that story 
is best which with strongest individuality creates the most 
beautiful illusion.” 


Besides the dulness, because of the sameness of material, there 
is pointed out a dulness of form. “The easiest mistake, after that 
of fancying that only one kind of a half-dozen kinds of matter fits 
into the short story, is to fancy that the main point is to hold the 
attention in suspense and spring a surprize, a @éxouement, upon 
the unwary reader, on the last page.” Such a method is not denied 
its occasional justification, for the invariable example of Poe may 
be urged to warrant it. But there is quite another method, we 
read, “and that is to strew arresting beauties all along the path of 
one’s tale, and allow the reader to take his joy, not ina thrill] at 
the end, but along the wayside, in the perfect paragraph, the vel- 
vet word, the passing picture, the connotative epithet.” Some 


examples of this method are mentioned : 
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“If one were called upon suddenly to mention the three most 
exquisitely beautiful short stories in English one would unhesita- 
tingly say, first, Mr. James’s‘The Altar of the Dead’; second 
Stevenson’s ‘Will o’ the Mill’; and third, Kipling’s ‘Without Ben- 
efit of Clergy.’ In none of these three is there action, plot, or 
dénouement, but each one is so shot through with beauty, rarity 
individuality, that it lives in the memory as a single, wonderful 
gem, seen once and never forgotten, From the opening phrase 
of ‘The Altar of the Dead,’ ‘He had a mortal dislike, poor Svran- 
some, to lean anniversaries,’ to the last, ‘But alone with him in the 
dusky church a great dread was upon her of what might still hap- 
pen, for his face had the whiteness of death,’ each phrase is shot 
through with distinction and individuality—no word is shopworn, 
no phrase is shabby. The story in itself concerns nothing more 
exciting than a middle-aged gentleman protesting against the uni- 
versal flux, insisting that in a world where ‘all things move and 
nothing abides’ he will at least build altars to the stable heart and 
enduring loyalties. He found a corner in an out-of-the-way church 
where he might commemorate his dead, where he revivified and 
relit the old affections and lived with them, and here ultimately it 
comes about that through the ministrations of a kindred spirit he 
learns to forgive his one great enemy among the dead, and the 
little rift in his exquisite piety toward humankind is mended 
before his death. 

“If one turns to ‘Will o’ the Mill’ one can but give the same 
reasons for finding it unexcelled. It is decorated from the first 
line to the last with beautiful images, beautiful thoughts, and fine 
distinctions. The plain and the stars, the bridge over the river, 
the stream that ran down the valley turning sixscore mills, the 
dream of the lowlands ‘where kings live al) alone in great palaces 
with a sentry walking up and down before the door,’ the constant 
thought of the distant, unseen sea, ‘where the ships are that bring 
parrots and tobacco from India’—these are pieasant and noble 
regions to while in. But if one asks for action or @nouement, 
they are not there, nor are the unities observed, since the tale 
covers the whole of Wz2/’s life, from the first boyish dreams of 
vagabondage and adventure, man’s acquiescence in the thought 
that all there is is in the quiet spirit, and all that is meant to pene- 


trate it will come to it, till the final visit in old age of the wrestler, 


“Strong feeling, exciting plot, a sense for maneuver and struc- 
tural ability, sometimes make a good short story, but mainly the 
matter is one of noble craftsmanship and individual perception. 
The short story is a small thing cunningly wrought. From the 


first line to the last it must be decorated, polished, highly concen- 
trated, closely welded.” 





A NATIONAL THEATER FOR ENGLAND—Shakespeare, it ap- 
pears, is apt not to have his statue in London after all. Not many 
Englishmen have been in favor of it, while many have actively 
favored a memorial in the form of a national theater, which, in the 
words of Lord Lytton, “should provide a permanent home for 
British drama, and in which the supremacy of Shakespeare in dra- 
matic literature should be recognized.” A meeting was held in the 
Lyceum Theatre on May 1g urging the national-theater project and 
doubtless as a consequence of this meeting and the wide-spread 
feeling it represented, a decision has been reached by the rival 
committees appointed to memorialize Shakespeare respectively by 
a statue and by a national theater, “te amalgamate to promote the 
building of a Shakespeare memorial theater to become a national 
theater, provided a practical scheme for organizing and endowing 
such a theater can be matured.” At the meeting on May 19 the 


resolution favoring the national theater was introduced by Mr. 


Alfred Lyttleton, M.P., whose words are reported in the Man- 
chester Guardian as follows: ° 


“The principle that it was unwise to leave any art to commerce 


for development was already conceded even in this country in the 
cases of the National Gallery, the British Museum, the Royal Col- 


lege of Music, public buildings, and public parks... It was 


amazing that the drama was left out—the most universal, human, 


fascinating, and popular of all the arts. We exposed this beau- 
tiful and splendid art to the ruinous risks of competition and 


extended no hand to it, isolating it among the arts in this respect.” 
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THE DELAWARE WATER GAP, 


THE NUNATAK GLACIER IN 


ALASKA, 180 FEET HIGH. 


SCENE IN THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 


THE QLD CLIFF HOUSE AND SEAL 
ROCKS, SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR. 


VACATION TRIPS INOUR OWN LAND 


ATLANTIC SEASHORE RESORTS 
From Eastport, Me., to Old Point Com- 


fort, Va., the Atlantic coast is lined with 
an unbroken chain of summer entertain- 
ments. Those from Boston north are 
reached by the great railroad which covers 
two-thirds of Northern New England with 
its branches. Beyond Eastport, one may 
proceed to Nova Scotia and the Evange- 
line country, but starting south from East- 
port the first and greatest New-England 
resort is, of course, Mt. Desert Island, with 
its immense settlement of summer hotels 


at Bar Harbor and its highly developed 
system of entertainment. Close by is Sor- 
rento, a favorite with many; and Deer 
Isle, Castine, Rockland, and other places 
grouped about Penobscot Bay, the coast 
from Casco Bay (Portland) north being 
bordered by innumerable islands which 
lend picturesqueness to the scene. Port- 
jand, Old Orchard Beach, Kennebunk 
Beach, York Beach, and Kittery Point 
follow in order to the New-Hampshire 
line, and then come New Castle (Ports- 
mouth harbor), the Isles of Shoals, the 
Hampton beaches (beloved of Whittier), 
Rockport, Gloucester, Marblehead, Na- 
hant, Swampscott, and the other Boston 
shore resorts. 

Rounding Cape Cod, where life is un- 
conventional, and passing Newport, where 
it is anything else, we approach the fine 
harbor of New London, the rendezvous of 
the New York and other yacht clubs, and 
where the Yale and Harvard boat-races 


take place. Here is Long Island Sound. 


whose shores contain many summer places. 

Beyond lies Long Island, the breathing- 
Place for so many New-Yorkers, in shape 
‘very like a whale,” and with 400 miles 
of water-front. Supplied with its own 
railroad, Long Island offers, on the north 
shore, the rich diversity of bluff and wood- 
land along the sound, broken by inlets and 
deep bays, receding into beautiful mead- 
ows and fertile farming country, while on 
the south shore are the sea with its surf- 
bathing, sailing, and deep-water fishing, 
and the Great South Bay, eighty miles 
long, an ideal and safe inland sea for sai)- 
ing and still-water bathing. On the north 
shore are Oyster Bay, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, Port Jefferson, Wading River, and 
Greenport—-on the south shore Manhat- 


tan and other famous beaches, Babylon, 


Patchogue, Quogue, the Hamptons, Sag 
Harbor, and Amagansett, while Shelter 
Island, famed along the whole coast, lies 
in the land-locked waters of the island’s 
eastern extremity. 

The beaches of New Jersey can be 
reached by two lines, one special to the 
State, and the other of wider extent, From 
Sandy Hook to Cape May they stretch— 
popular Long Branch and fashionable EI- 
beron, Asbury Park, with the adjoining 
camp-meeting grounds at Ocean Grove, the 
largest in the world; Spring Lake, Sea Girt, 
Point Pleasant, Barnegat, Beach Haven, 
Atlantic City, Avalon, and Cape May itself. 
The surf rolls in, in almost unbroken lines, 
for miles and miles, and convenient board- 
walks (those at Atlantic City and Cape May 
each five miles in length) afford an easy 
promenade directly parallel to the water's 
edge. Long piers extend into the ocean, 
equipped with entertainments of an indi- 
vidual character, while boating and yacht- 
ing and outside fishing are available as de- 
sired. Barnegat is peculiarly favored in the 


latter respect, good angling being enjoyable 


-nine months in the year, weakfish, striped 


bass, and bluefish running from May to 
November. Further south the Delaware 


and Maryland beaches extend—Rehoboth 
Beach, Ocean City, and, across the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay, Old Point Comfort, 
no less delightful for its natural advan- 
tages of climate and location than for the 
many points of historic interest within 
easy reach. At Cape May is a land-locked 
harbor of 500 acres aftording facilities for 
yachting with forty feet of water. 


THE MAINE WOODS 

The State of Maine is said to contain 
not less than 6,000 streams and 1,800 
lakes and ponds, in nearly all of which 
there are to be found game fish, from the 
thirty-pound salmon to the smallest brook 
trout. The great railroad which supplies 
Northern New England reaches, with its 
branches and connections, from the Range- 
ley Lakes on the west to Moosehead Lake 
in the central) portion and the Grand 
Lakes in the east. Sebago Lake in the 
south is easy of access and noted for its 
salmon. There are six of the Rangeley 
Lakes, and they are easily accessible from 
many directions, and this, combined with 
the fact that they contain the largest 
brook trout known in the world, have 


made them the favorites of fishermen and 
nature-lovers. North of the Rangeleys 


are Kennebago and Parmachenee, and 
eastward is the “‘Dead River Region,’ 
noted for its ‘‘camps”’ and fine trout-fish- 
ing and deer-hunting. Moosehead, the 
largest of the New-England lakes, con- 
tains both river and lake trout, as well as 
whitefish and other game varieties. It is 
surrounded by hotels and camps, and is a 
general meeting-place of fishermen. Round- 
trip rates from New York average from 
$19 to $27 to points in the Maine woods, 
but many sportsmen penetrate deeper into 
the wilderness than the well-known points, 
and add to their expenses accordingly. 


EASTERN MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


The White Mountains may be reached 
by nearly all the main lines, a particularly 
pleasant route from New York being that 
via railroad or day line of steamboats to 
Albany, thence north to the Lake-George 
region and east to Fabyans. One may 
also go pleasantly from New York by way 
of New Haven. Fabyans is practically 
the center of the White-Mountain district, 
North Conway being the southern gate- 
way to this region for those traveling from 
Boston and points in that vicinity. North 
Conway, Intervale, Kearsarge Village, and 
Jackson stretch along to the eastward of 
the Presidential Range, and are much 
sought for on account of their quiet, 
healthful life. Proceeding through the 
impressive Crawford Notch, some fifteen 
miles long, one halts at ‘‘Crawford’s,” 
whence the noted ‘‘bridle-path”’ leads to 
the summit of Mt. Washington—a nine- 
mile climb, Farther along are Bretton 
Woods and Fabyans, whence one may 
take train to the cog-railway up Mount 
Washington. Thousands pass the night 
at the Summit House yearly, rising at 
dawn to view the sunrise effects. 

Farther along from Fabyans are the 
Twin Mountain House, the Profile House, 
and, on the north, Bethlehem. Echo Lake 
is one mile from the Profile at the head of 
Franconia Notch, while the Flume is five 
miles below. 

The Adirondacks are set forth, in the 
booklet of a railroad which links the Dela- 
ware and the Hudson Rivers, as ‘a new 


world, unique and enchanting! 


Its imperi- 
al beauty, wild grandeur, varied splendors, 
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and uninterpreted runes no words can 
adequately portray.’’ Descending from 
this highly poetical level, we learn that 
the railroad penetrates the Adirondacks 
from the north with its Lake-Placid 
line from Plattsburg and Hotel Champlain; 
from the south with its Adirondack line 
from Saratoga Springs. It is noteworthy 
to remark that stage-coaches and steam- 
boats are operated in every section that is 
much frequented. By this line one may 
visit—in addition to the regular Adiron- 
dack lakes such as Chateaugay, Loon 
Lake, Saranac Lake, etc.—Lake Cham- 
plain, Lake George, Au Sable Chasm, and 
Keene Valley. A number of one-, two-, and 
three-day tours have been arranged for 
this season, ranging in cost, for round trip 
from Albany, from $8.75 to $15. 

By another route, through morning and 
evening trains are run between New York 
City and the Adirondacks by way of Utica. 
Connections are also made at Utica with 
fast through trains from Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, and the West for the Adirondacks 
and Montreal. The popularity of these 
mountains as a summer resort grows with 


‘each successive season, the large increase 


of summer travel to the North Woods hav- 
ing resulted in the erection of numerous 
modern hotels of luxurious appointments. 
Starting from Utica this line approaches 
Woodhull and Bisby Lakes, Otter Lake, 
and the Fulton chain of lakes, Raquette 
Lake (via Raquette Lake Railway), Blue 
Mountain Lake, Big Moose Lake, and the 
Saranac region. 

The west shore of the Hudson River is 
graced by the storied Catskill Mountains, 
the principal resorts of which, Tanners- 
ville, Kaaterskill, Twilight Park, Onteora 
Park, Hunter, Haines’ Corners, Laurel 
House Station, etc., are now reached di- 
rectly from Catskill by an elevating rail- 
way which climbs to the summit of the 
mountain, finally reaching its terminus at 
Palenville at the entrance af the Kaater- 
skill Clove. At the summit stands the 
Catskill Mountain House, 2,250 feet above 
the river and overlooking the valley of the 
Hudson, from which portions of five States 
can be seen. By the more circuitous 
route from Kingston, Shokan, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Phoenicia, Lanesville, and Edgewood 
are reached, and there are many stage- 
lines to minor places. There are innu- 
merable boarding-houses and many hotels, 
the prices varying to suit the most eco- 
nomical. The return fare from New York 
to points in the Catskills averages about 
$6—from Buffalo, $15. 

Upon ‘‘the road of anthracite,’’ some 
distance west of the Delaware Water Gap 
(itself a place of popular summer resort). 
and only three and a half hours from New 
York, are the Pocono Mountains. Here 
the Alleghanies reach an altitude of 2,000 
feet above the sea. Their slopes and pla- 
teaus embrace 300 square miles of woods 
and streams, among which are scattered 
a number of resorts, including Cresco Sta- 
tion, Canadensis (the gateway to the fish- 
ing region), Gouldsboro Station, Henry- 
ville Station, Mount Pocono Station, and 
Tobyhanna Station. One may stop at an 
inn at a rate varying from $12.50 to $45 
per week, or he may seek the less preten- 
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tious farm-house at $5 to $7. This dis- 
trict is noted for comfortable appointments 
among wild surroundings. 


CANADA AND THE ST. LAWRENCE 

VALLEY 

A very complete survey of Eastern 
Canada may be had bv patronizing the 
railroad whose 4,000 miles of track lie be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Passengers are carried over the 
main line to the east from Chicago, De- 
troit, Niagara Falls, and Buffalo, to Mon- 
treal and Quebec, and may take steamer 
at Kingston, Ont., for the trip through 
the Thousand Islands and down the Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence River to Montreal, a 
distance of 204 miles. Many attractive 
side-trips may be taken to historic spots 
and fishing-grounds, there being the trip 
down the St. Lawrence to the several re- 
sorts siluated on its shores, the Sague- 
nay trip, and a jaunt to the Lake St. 
John region. One may visit the Muskoka 
Lakes, the Algonquin National Park (north 
of Lake Ontario), and the Nipissing region, 
and Temagami Forest Reserve, famed for 
their bass- and trout-fishing, and including 
more than a hundred lakes, together with 
the best portion of the Montreal River. 
There are also many charming summer- 
resorts on the eastern shore of Lake Huron. 
At Quebec, on July 20, will be celebrated 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the city, when a pagenat of 
some 4,000 people will be supplemented by 
the warships and soldiers of three nations. 
To Quebec from New York fine steamer 
accommodations will be provided this 
summer by way of Halifax, Prince Edward 
Island, and the St. Lawrence, fare one way 
from $45.00 upward. 

The great Canadian railroad, which ex- 
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tends from the Maritime Provinces on the 
east to Vancouver on the west, gives sep- 
arate attention to the needs of tourists and 
sportsmen. It issues a comprehensive 
sportsmen’s map, showing the location of 
big and small game, and a descriptive 
pamphlet, ‘‘Fishing and Shooting,” giv- 
ing careful particulars as to methods of 
securing them. Moose, caribou, bighorn 
Rocky Mountain goats, grizzly bears, nak 
wild fowl are all to be fourd within meas- 
urable distance of civilization. Canada 
being the home of the canoe, separate at- 
tention is given to this sport, and trips 
on the upper St. John River and Tobicue 
River, New Brunswick, the Ottawa River, 
Kawartha Lakes, Timiskaming, and Kip- 
awa Lakes, Lake of the Woods, and even 
to Hudson Bay are described. ‘‘ Muskoka 
Lakes and Georgian Bay,” a descriptive 
folder of a new line opened up to the sports- 
man, angler, and tourist, describes this 
ideal summer-resort district. 

The trip to the Canadian Rockies, which 
has been described in ‘‘ Fifty Switzerlands 
in One,’ is already famous. It is fully and 
concisely described in ‘‘The Challenge of 
the Mountains.’’ Leaving Quebec and 
Montreal, and passing Ottawa, the fed- 
eral capital of the Dominion, one may 
deviate to the southwest to Owen 
Sound, there taking the steamer across 
Georgian Bay. Lake Huron, and Lake 
Superior, to Fort William, and there ta- 
king train again. Winnipeg, at the head 
of the great lake of that name, is next 
reached, and then Calgary, a handsome 
town within sight of the snowy peaks of 
the Rockies. Then comes Banff, the first 
important place in the Canadian Rockies 
and the gateway of the Canadian National 
Park. Thirty-five miles westward from 


Banff, Laggan is reached—the gateway to 
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the Northern Rockies. Still farther west 
is the town of Revelstoke, and from here is 
a splendid trip up the Columbia River to 
the lakes at its head, distant about one 
hundred miles, and teeming with big game. 
The next stop westward is at the foot of 
the Great Glacier of the Selkirks, where. 
the railroad company have one of their 
comfortable chalets. Guides for camping 
and hunting may be secured at all these 
places. 

The Selkirk Range differs much in char- 
acter from the Rockies. Altho the big- 
horn is unknown, the white goat, the cari- 
bou, and bear of several varieties are 
abundant. Farther to the south the Ar- 
row and Kootenay lake districts afford 
the best fishing for rainbow trout. And 
so we pass on to Vancouver and Victo- 
ria, whence we niay take ship for, Hono- 
lulu, Japan, China, Australia, and around 
the world, or to Puget Sound and the 
Alaskan ports. This railroad has its own 








i a oa s nicrowed po erg mee ipeeban No matter what time of Gay or night you want clean, hot water 
months in Japan) being $300. The same without having to start the kitchen range it is always on tap” if | 
company, by the way, operate their own you have a Ruud Water Heater. The only start it needs 4s the 
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ing in summer from Montreal and Quebec no extra heat, no dirt, no trouble, no kitchen boiler to worry with, | 
down the St. Lawrence and across the no inconvenience of any kind. “The ' 


gulf, thus reducing the actual ocean sail 
from land to land to less than four days. 
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Besides those steamship lines plying in 
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the service of some of the railroads there once started at any faucet controls its own fuel automatically, and | 
are several independent steamboat com- when the faucet is turned off, stops working. Nothing so simple or ) 
panies which maintain passenger service so wonderful has ever been known among water heaters. 
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journey by means of the sail across Lake RUUD MFG. COMPANY, Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Erie. From Detroit various lines radiate (Branches Everywhere) 
to Mackinac and other northern points. 
One line provides a popular trip of a 
week’s duration from Detroit around. 

SWINGING 
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Georgian Bay and Collingwood. returning 
Combines Hammock, 


via Buffalo and Niagara Falls. This trip 
takes one through the Detroit River, Lake 
Couch and Swing Seat 
Can be hoisted to ceiling when 


St. Clair, St. Clair River, Lake Huron, St. 

Mary’s River, through the Thirty Thousand 

Islands of Georgian Bay, Lake Ontario, 

Niagara River, and Lake Erie. ‘‘A Fresh- 

Water Sea Voyage,’’ comprising 1,500 
\ miles from Sarnia, Canada, to Duluth and 
‘return, may be, and often is, combined with 
“That Georgian Bay Trip,’’ which includes 

the 30,000 islands. Returning from Du- not in use. Made without or with 

luth, the tourist may transfer at Sault Ste. — moi gy ox phowtt Wa gece 

: ; e model use vy U. S. Nava 

Marie to the Georgian-Bay steamers, com- Officers. Made of heavy canvas, 

ing out at Penetanguishene or Collingwood, strong wood frame and thick mat- 

where trains may be taken for Toronto or tress, with removable mattress 

cover. Will hold half a dozen peo- 

oe. Ideal for outdoor sleeping. 

nexpensive and lasts a lifetime. 

Carefully covered and packed with 

lines and hooks ready for hanging, 

and sent anywhere by express or 

ireight. 
























Niagara Falls. The ‘‘Fresh Water Sea 
Voyage’’ costs $34, and ‘‘That Georgian 
Bay Trip’’ $28.50, these rates including 
meals and berths. 

Another line sails .between Mackinac 
Island and points on Lake Michigan, while 


the sailings of another, with steamers of | Me}te-l-Yete WRITE F OR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


ocean-going size and appointments, cx-| Me@eiitiela: 

P telling more about the advantages and uses of this hammock, and 
tend from Buffalo to Chicago on Lake At Last price list of styles and sizes. The genuine Gloucester Hammock is not 
Michigan and to Duluth on Lake Superior, sold in stores, but only direct by us, the makers. Write us é¢o-day for 
giving a fresh-water voyage which can not 


particulars—hammock weather is due. 
be equaled elsewhere in the whole world. | 


Under an arrangement with the railroads, | E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., 29 Water Street, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Very careful attention to the comfort of 
passengers is paid by all these lake steam- 


eS lineation of ship companies. 
detail over the whole THE FAR WEST AND NORTHWEST 


To reach the Far West from the East 


pictun e combined with one must select a route; and choice among 


so many good ones is a fairly troublesome 


its m arvelous light matter. A northernmost line receives its 


passengers at St. Paul, Minneapolis, Du- 


8 luth, and Superior. From these cities it 
gathering PpOWCI> passes through the Lake Park region of 
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Cost us over $10,000. 
Other reel makers 
say we'll go broke 
selling a STOreel 
for 85. We'll take 
the risk, because we 
know every angler 
who sees it will buy 
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repairs (if any) free, 
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It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head-|| 60 Prospect Street Newark, N. J. 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. A wholesome tonic. 


ITEAKETTLE 
WATER STILL 


EIGHT YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Plenty of Pure Water from 
the Steam of Teakettle. 


Write for Book 
W.N. HULL, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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its publications are pamphlets entitled | 
“The Dells of the Wisconsin,” ‘‘ Among 
the Lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota,’’ 
a booklet on fishing, and ‘In Lakeland.” 
This road’s ‘Southwest Limited”’ from 
Chicago to Kansas City is a particularly 
notable feature. 

Another road which leaves Chicago and 
pushes west via Rock Island and Omaha 
maintains a daily sleeping-car service be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco via 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo. Its ‘‘ Rocky 
Mountain Limited” is a capital route to 
Colorado, and its tourist sleeping-car 
trains are personally conducted. 

The ‘‘Overland Limited” of another 
road, leaving Chicago by way of Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, and Ogden, is particularly 
elaborate in its appointments, while the 
tourists’ sleepers accompany other fast 
trains to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Portland. This road also serves the Wis- | 
consin lake region, and gives careful ~ 
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This is an actual photograph of an actual test. It 
shows a Rubberset Shaving Brush sawed in two. In this 
condition the brush was tested. Not a bristle could be 





tention to the needs of sportsmen. Its loosened or pulled out at any angle or by any means—not 

personally conducted tours through the| a bristle could be soaked or boiled out, even though the | 

beautiful mountain scenery of Colorado | setting was exposed. The bristles of all 

are a notable feature. Arrangements have if 

already been made by roads leading to| LJ BBERSE ss 

Denver for passenger traffic to the Demo- | 

cratic National Convention on July 7th. | R 
The ‘‘Overland” route to California, | TRADE MARK 

the first one completed, still holds its own, | & hh e B 

and provides side trips to Salt Lake City, | aving rushes 

Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, with stop- 

over privileges and other features. 


are set in vulcanized rubber, which holds them: forever. 





By a great southern road the Yosemite As a further test, this Aa/f-brush is being used every 
Valley and the Big-Tree districts are most | day without the loss of a single bristle. i 
i The name on every brush guarantees it. 
THE FIRST TASTE At all dealers’ and barbers’, in all styles and sizes, j { 


Leawned to Drink Coffee When o Baby. 25, 50, 75 cents to $6. If not at your dealer's, send for 
i book from which to order by mail. 


To the average man we commend the $1 brush. ; 
{ 





If parents realized the fact that coffee con- 





. . A . ° 3. ved) / Co beard i 
tains he ee eee - eapecty * thehand. Doomrt dry, docuct amare, 0 comteatabest alla 
harmful to children, they wou oubtless THE RUBBERSET COMPANY erry Street, Newark 
hesitate before giving the babies coffee to ves Pde — 
drink. 





“When I wasachild in my mother’s arms i 





























and first began to nibble things at the table, | (g ; ; ne 
mother used to give me sips of coffee. As| fe Mullins Steel Pleasure Boats Can’t Sink 
my parents used coffee exclusively at meals} Easiest to Row—Absolutely Safe i 
I never knew there was anything to drink Made of steel, with air chambers in each end like 
“ e at. an ,» Crack, ary out or 4 

but coffee and water. a lifetime. Every boat suaranteed. Ideal boat 

“And so I contracted the coffee habit early. for families, summer resorts, parks, bout liy- 

: ° ** Sultan jeode eries. Strong, safe, speedy. 
Iremember when quite young, the contin- eA, family pleas Ne Write for our Catalogue of Rew Reats, 
; : ure boat—as illustrate =i otor Boats, Hunting an ing Boats, 

vane of camer ne preva ge H oneal haan | Complete with oars, $3, THE W.H.MULLINSCO., 148 Franklin St, Salem, 0. } 
: af . . . YY ’ . ‘ 
round it in the coffee-mill, as a substitute 
or coffee. 


“But it did not taste right and then went 
back to coffee again. That was long before 
Postum was ever heard of, I continued to 
use coffee until I was 27, and when I got in- 
to office work, I began to have nervous spells. 
Especially after breakfast I was so nervous 
Icould scarcely attend to my correspondence. 

“At night, after having coffee for supper, 
I could hardly sleep, and on rising in the 
morning would feel weak aud nervous. 

“A friend persuaded me to try Postum. 
My wifeand I did not like it at first, but later 
when boiled good and strong it was fine. 
Now we would not give up Postum for the 
best coffee we ever tasted. 

“T can now get good sleep, am free from 
nervousness and headaches. I recommend 
Postum to all coffee drinkers. ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
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Mich, “Read “The Road to Wellville,”” in ES A Ca, Scere 

pies: MES _ REALLY DELIGHTFUL. J i | 
Ever read the above letter? A new one by f your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us10c for sample packet. | i 

appears from time to time. They are genu- Zz A. ER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Can. 

ine, true, and full of human interest. a RSA SERRA i. a | 
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Twenty-four thousand four 
hundred and fifty cigars (24,45¢) 
is the number required to fill a 
recent day’s orders at my factory. 


Of these, thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five (13,825) went to men who bought 
their first cigars from me previous to 1906. 

Six thousand two hundred and seventy-five 
to men who “joined” during 1906. 

Three thousand three hundred purchased 
first during 1907. % 

“*Recommended ”—that is, sent by a cus- 
tomer, four hundred. Orders from unknown 
sources two hundred and fifty more, 
customers four hundred more. 

That is, in one day, to fill ~efeat orders re- 
quired twenty-three thousand four hundred 
cigars, and one thousand and 
fifty cigars went to new cus- 
tomers, the majority of whom 
will become permanent. 

Doesn’t that say more for 
my cigars and my business 
methods than I could if I 
bought this whole page? 
Every cigar went to an indi- 
vidual smoker. I have no 
Agents and do not sell through 
dealers. To the smoker, by 
the hundred, at wholesaje 
prices, is my method, 

MY OFFER IS:—I will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Puri- 
tanos on approval to a 
reader of The Literary 
Digest, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining 
ninety at my expense, and 
no charge for the ten 
smoked, if he is not 
pleased with them; if he 
is pleased and keeps them, 
he agrees to remit the 
price, $5.50, within ten 
days. 

In ordering please enclose 
business card or give personal 
references and state which you 
prefer—light, medium or dark 
cigars. 

My Puritano cigar is hand 
made, of clear, clean, straight, 
long Havana filler with a genu- 
ine Sumatra wrapper. It is 
the retailers’ 1oc. cigar. 





Shivers’ 
Puritano 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











I make other cigars than the Puritano, rang- 
ing in price from $4.00 to $15.00 per hundred. 


If you prefer some other size or shape, or clear 
Havana Cigars, permit me to mail you my Cata- 


logue, and explain more fully my methods of 
supplying smokers with cigars at wholesale 


prices. 
HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 





of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 








from San Francisco. It is now a national 
park. Its length is about seven miles, and 
its width from one-half to one and one- 
fourth miles. Its five great waterfalls, its 
great sequoias, its rocky gorges and tre- 
mendous cliffs are impressive beyond be- 
lief. The beauties of Southern California, 
reached directly by this road, need not be 
dwelt upon here—it is in fact a garden of 
the world. 

A road which leaves Chicago by the 
Atchison route provides side trips to the 
}Grand Cafion of Arizona, the Petrified 





d ; os 
ane me’ Forest, and the Zufii pueblos in New Mex- 
ico, which may be made at very little in- 


creased cost to the tourist. 


ALASKA AND JAPAN 


Rates for the Alaska excursion are $60 
| and upward. The inside route to Skag- 
| Way may be taken by several lines starting 

from Seattle and neighboring ports. The 
railroad over the White Pass to White 
Horse provides an easy route to the Yukon 
and then down the river to Dawson. Dur- 
}ing 1908 one line of steamships will pro- 
| vide eight excursions by the inside route 


from San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 


4 |etc., to Juneau, Muir Glacier, Skagway, 


and other Alaskan points, providing an 
exceptional eleven-davs’ 


regular service is run during the summer 


to Nome and St. Michael’s by the outside | 


route. whence steamboats may be taken 
up the Yukon to Dawson and other points. 


For Japan and the Orient three great 
lines now leave San Francisco, Seattle, and 


Vancouver. The appointments on these 
Pacific steamships are very superior. One 


line sails directly to Japan and China, 


another stops at Honolulu, and all con-, 


nect with lines to various ports of the 
Western Pacific and beyond. The minimum 


| return tare to Yokohama is about $200. 


OTHER TRIPS WORTH WHILE 
C. H. Claudy, writing in Country Life in 


| America (June), outlines many attractive 
trips for the summer, several of which he 
sets forth as follows: 


‘‘Water trips do not necessarily mean 
trips to Europe. A beautiful tour can be 
made in two weeks, going from New York 
to Boston, from thence to Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, and from there either by rail 
or coastwise steamer to Halifax. The 
trip may stop here, and some days be spent 
in this quaint old place. Or, by rail and 
steamer, the traveler may go to Province- 
town, then by steamer to Quebec and 
Montreal, and come home satisfied; or, 
“go the whole horse’ and continue by 
rail to Ausable Chasm, and thence through 
Lake amplain and Lake George, and 
down the Hudson again to New York! 
The entire rail and steamer expense is 
\$r10, not, of course, including tips or in- 
cidental expenses. 

“Another $100 vacation on the same 
basis takes in Cape Breton Island, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland. Go 
by steamer or rail, former preferred if 
time permits, to Halifax, and from there, 
on a steamer leaving every alternate Tues- 
day from June to November, for St. 
Peters, Grand Narrows, Braddock, the 
Sydneys, Igonish, Beils Harbor, and Aspe 
Bay—then Cape Breton and Bonne Bay, 
Newfoundland. Newfoundland summer- 








available. Yosemite lies in the heart of the | 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, about 150 miles | 





voyage, while a | 
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WINCHESTER: 
22 AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
Poo YOURS! 


HIS handy little ten-shot 
' ™ rifle, like history, repeats 
itself, the recoil being utilized 
to do the reloading. The 
novelty of its operation affords 
possibilities for practice and 
pleasure which no other 
“twenty-two” does. It makes 
an outing outfit complete. 





FREE; Sena address for Catalogue of 
Winchester—the Red W Brand— 


Guns and Ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















Used by U.S. Signal Corps 


GENEVA 


Superior Binocular 


*15. 


Our handsome 
book The Near 
Distance sent 
free on request. 



























Its magnifying & 
power, field view 
and clearness of 
definition is seldom 
equalled, even in those bin- 
oculars costing twice as 
much, ‘Ask your dealer for it. ae 
If he has none in stock, send\> 
us $15 and receive one on ap- 

roval. If not satisfactory, return 
it (at our expense). We will cheere 
fully refund your money. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 71 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE BALES AGENTS 
F. G. Wilson, Ithaca, N. ¥. H.C. Watts, > se N.Y. 
Buffalo Optical (o., 532 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
C. H, Wood, Oakland, Cal. Tucker, Hall & Co., Norfolk, Va. 
W. M. Stieren Optical Co., 554 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
E, E. Bauseh & Son, East Main St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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trips provide the most bracing and coolest 


of airs, and a complete change from normal THE 
American waters. 
“Tf the money end of a vacation be a 
consideration, there is a way of going to > 
Newfoundland which will break no one’s 


pocketbook, and which is just as much a 


+t een ee 
. r a 
ee ee oor + site 


aS ere 


ip, ¢ just as ch a two weeks’ H 
ea trip, and just as much a tw | 
Lis sh just as much a Newfoundland 187 OF NEW YORK q 
trip as any; it saves in the non-essentia!s. S GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1908 ai 
Boats leave New York: twice monthly, stop ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 





at Halifax on the way and end the trip at FIDELITY 
St. John, Newfoundland. Here they stop |{| ———— 
for two days or more, taking on and dis- LIABILITY 
charging freight and giving time for al accipenyT 
short trip inland. During July and Aug- 
ust this trip costs $75, but at other times HEALTH 


This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually 
ACCIDENT and prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its 
——$—___— annual income from premiums is over SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its busi- 
ness is protected by assets of over SEVEN AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, 


it can be made for $00. including an unearned premium reserve of nearly THREE AND ONE-HALF 
“The Nova-Scotia trip is both popular| STEAM BOILER MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims of 


and inexpensive. The vacationer may | ELEVATOR over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, It has paid over TWENTY-SIX 
ponte Bob tor 


take either of three lines direct to Halifax. AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its policy-holders for LOSSES. Its constant 
The trip takes three days out from New|’ PLATE GLASS aes 











effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and 


——— . a te ented 
ea —— ane 





York and barge é bi ga gta, BURGLARY effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
and get over it. But to extend this time FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


to two weeks, spend eight days in Nova 
Scotia. Visit the Evangeline country; CRT RAE: ROE Ry 
gee Wolfville, Kentville, Digby. CAPITAL, §$1,000,000,00 SURPLUS )\iKS. iit pane Due a your, §1,013,400.24 


““A trip to Muskoka Lakes [whence onc 































go to the Lake of Bays, a new and manatee ok f 
may % bevanter® eed tas DUMONT CLARKB GEO. B. IDE WM. J. MATHE ANTO VEN 
already notable resort) and continuing to}} WM. P. DIXON WwW. G. LOW ue ag ee gg 

Georgian Bay is deserving attention. By ALFRED W. HOYT J. G. McCULLOUGH HENRYE.PIERREPONT W.EMLEN ROOSEVELT } 
rail from New York to Clayton, by steamer GEO. F. SEWARD 

to Toronto, by rail to Muskoka Wharf, is Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 

the plan of the first part. The Muskoka- P ieee’ = . bie ts > 
Lakes steamer takes you to Port Cock- oases 1S Ok Cee wee Mi 
burn or Rosseau, through the Lakes, from if 
which point you take a beautiful stage- } 
trip to Maple Lake. Here you mount the (AION ISSN CIMA IATI ARIS IN EI IEIIEIIRIIEAY IESE) / 
rails once more to Rose Point, ferry to MONEY deposited with this institus ‘| 
Parry Sound, where you get steamer to | tion is secured by first mortgages } 
















on real estate and guaranteed hy our 
capital and surplus, Please write for 
our booklet ‘‘ F’’ which explains our 
Certificates of Deposit. 


JSALT LAKE SECURITY € TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL E SURPLUS $300.00009 SALT LAKE CITY 
2 NERANNRNNNAA LODO RRRNORUAUMNAUNINVYANUNPPMMONONAN « 


Penetang through Georgian Bay. This 
completes the outgoing—the incoming 
route may be a repeat, or by rail direct. to 
Toronto and home by cars, Hudson steam- 
ers. or steamerand rail. The fare all told 
is less than $35, and $s0 more should pro- 
vide both food and shelter.*’ 






5 Will Make 
You Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious, write 
me today. No matter where you live or 
what your occupation, 1 teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you 
Special Representative of my Compa- 
ny in your town; start you ina prof- 
ifable business of your own, and 
help you make big money at once, 
Unusual! opportunity for men with- 
out capital to become independent 
for life. Fu)) particulars free, 
Write today. Address Dept. F. D. 3. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
REALTY COMPANY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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WORKS ALL DAY 
And Studies at Night on Grape-Nuts Food. 


FACSIMILE 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


"Hk NIAGARA OLIP holds ae. 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of panes up to ¥ in. in thickness, 
and can be used over and over 
again. Better than pins for fling 
letters, recorda, cards, ete. Avoic 
unsightly pinholes in attaching ¢ 
second letters, business cards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put vp in boxes of 100 es- 
pecially for desk convenience. Sampk box l5c » postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park Street, N. Y. City, 
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Some of the world’s great men have 
worked during the day and studied eve- 
nings to fit themselves for greater things. 
But it requires a good constitution generally 
to do this. 

A Ga. man was able to keep it up with 
ease after he had learned the sustaining a 

wer of Grape-Nuts, although he had 
ailed in health before he changed his food 
supply. He says: 

‘Three years ago I had a severe attack of 
stomach trouble {Which left me unable to 
eat anything but bread and water. > alt % f : : 

“The nervous strain at my office from 6| § Ss “ Impulsive investments make poor men. 
A. M. to6 P. M. and improper food caused : f 
my health to fail rapidly. Cereals and so- S 
called ‘‘ Foods’’ were tried without benefit : \e put away $5,000 or more that you Ccan- 
until I saw Grape-Nuts mentioned in the x not spend without trouble and thought. 
paper. 

“In hopeless desperation I tried this food ol ee b It should be safe and it ee not be idle. 
and at once gained strength, flesh and appe- ) $500 Guaranteed First Mortgage Certifi- 
tite. I am now able to work all day at the , “Naa - = 
office and study at night, without the nery- 











Are Your Savings Safe from Yourself ? 


Ready money |spends itself. You shovld 


cates meet all of these requirements- 


- : B)axexemeTlN 1.0) 
ous exhaustion that was usual before I tried < Say oF NEW YORK ; Interest 41%. Buy one or more as you 
Grape-Nuts, St pRINGIPAL DUE 1% are able. 
“It leaves me strengthened, refreshed, ok 19? a 
satisfied; nerves quieted and toned up, brain- ‘ one . Send for descriptive booklet 


waste restored, and intellect brightened. I 
would have been a living skeleton, or more 


- 3 A dea a pAYABLE : é eg 4 
likely a dead one by this time, if it had not Bc auany 1 AUGUST" THLE GUARAN TEE AND TRUST CO 4 
been for Grape-Nuts.’’? ‘‘There’s a reason.”’ SS RTHE CITY OF a : ; 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle o oa Capital and Surplus $12,000,000 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- ie) ° 
ville,” in pkgs. if x2 Ze 8,176 BROADWAY 175 REMSEN ST. 
. (SASS Ts , , ‘ 
' Ever read the above letter? A new one = oS NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


appears from time to time, They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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By Tuomas S. JongEs. 
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Across the fields of long ago 
He sometimes comes to me, 
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We want every man who is 
tired of patching and repair- 
ing an ordinary garden hose 
to send at once for this free 
inspection-sample of 


REENLEBAF 
‘wr LONG LIFE 
‘ARDEN HOSE 


We want you to see with your 
own eyes—and test with your own 
fingers—the actual construction, 
strength and quality a hose has to 
have to last many years without 
repairs— 


That’s our reason for sending 
you this free sample. 


Write for it. Compare it with any hose. 
Test the toughness of its live rubber walls. 
Cut it apart with your knife. Try to tear 
just one of its four plys of tight, strong 
fabric. This is the only way you can get 
at the absolute facts about hose, and 
understand for yourself why GREEN- 
LEAF HOSE never springs leaks from the 
surging of water pressure, never peels, 
rots or bursts like ordinary garden hose. 


GREENLEAF LONG LIFE GARDEN HOSE is 
sold in the best hardware stores at 20c. per foot. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will fill your order 
direct, express prepaid, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Only our absolute knowledge that GREENLEAF 
HOSE is the best made permits us to send you the 
free sample that you may prove it to yourself before 
you buy. Instructions for interesting tests wil 

sample. Write today and mention your hardware 


dealer’s name. Address Dept. 15 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 

JEANNETTE, PA. 
Water Supply @ for Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLYED 


or leak. Tank located in | 
cellar, Any pressure up to 
60 Ibs. The ideal fire pro- ‘ 
tection. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue “0.” 
Let our Engineers figure 
out your needs, 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St., Boston. 


Picnic Time is Near 


No other basket like this Hawkeye Refrig- 
erator Basket for outings. Keeps contents 
cool on hottest days. A piece of ice in the 
ice compartment lasts 24 hours. 


4 AW a a Y a Refrigerator 


BASKETS 


are built of rattan with lining 
of rust-proof metal. easy to 
keep clean. Asbestos and felt 
packing prevents heat penetrat- 
ing. Piping around lid makes 
basket air-tight. All sizes. 
Strong, hygienic, ideal for 
light housekeeping. Ask 
mmyour dealer for a Hawk- 
eye Refrigerator Basket. 
Write us for our free descrip- 
wtive booklet. Gives dainty 
recipes. 
BURLINGTON BASKET co. 
255 Main St., Burlington, fa. 
















































A little lad with face aglow— 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully, 
Once he has crept within— 
I think that he still hopes to see 
The man I might have been! 
—The Windsor Magazine (London). 


Passage. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


I saw a Rose in my garden blowing— 

I said, ‘‘O Rose, where art thou going?’’ 
Answered the Rose ‘‘Where the stream is flowing, 
And all the winds of the world are blowing,— 
Where thou thyself art also going.” 


“‘Rose,’’ said I, ‘‘will it come to pass, 
When your petals fall upon the grass, 
That you some dewy morn again 
Will press your cheek at my window-pane?’”’ 
The Rose’s answer was, ‘‘Alas!”’ 
—Harper's Magazine (June). 


The Battle-ships Are Coming. 
By W. G. SHEPARD. 
The battle-ships are comingi 
They are chasing down the courses where the Forty- 
niners went, 
The blue path breaks to whiteness where their noses 


take the scent. 


They're coming, boys, they’re coming, and the pack 


is good to see, 


As it races down the speedway of the south wind | 


blowing free; 

The Horn is far behind it, hark! the bugle’s sound- 
ing clear, 

Let the Western coast-line answer with a million- 
throated cheer. 


They have come from loosened tether on a far free- 


footed quest, 

From an era that is passing, to a future dimly guessed; 

They have felt the primal passion to roam where 
life is free-— 

They have scented mighty hunting, these ‘‘ Huskies” 
of the sea. 


For they come where waits the future on the threshold 
of the world, 

Where the Earth’s most potent banners shall to- 
morrow be unfurled; 

To a theater of action where the play shall run its 
length, 

Where the destiny of nations shall measure strength 
with strength, 


They are actors in a drama that may picture peace 
or war, 

They are factors in a progress that is moving fast 
and far; 

Theirs to haunt the paths of commerce and to guard 
the ocean ways, 

Theirs, perchance, to convoy nations to the peace of 
coming days. 


Then lift your voice, C people, in a million-throated 
cheer; 

Send the echoes rolling :eawarc—there’s a waiting 
world to hear; 

Mayhap a thousand ages of the epochs yet to be 

Are breaking through the offing wich these watch- 
dogs of the sea. 





The fleet is under sail; | 
The bloodhounds of the ocean have taken to the trail; | 





Avoid Adulterated 
Paint 


At a time when so marty prod- 
ucts for use in and about the 


home are more or less adulter- 
ated, there is a satisfaction in 
knowing that it is possible and 
easy to avoid adulterated paint, 
Simply examine the White 
Lead and Linseed Oil before 
they are mixed into paint, 


White Lead and Linseed Oil, when pure, 
make that old and proved paint of whose ex- 


cellence and peculiar qualities all other paint 
products are imitations, 


We guarantee the purity of all our White 
Lead—simply look for the Dutch Boy 
Painter 
trade- 
mark on 
the keg 
More- 
over, the 
White 
Lead 
may be 
tested by 
each pur- 
chaser ¢ 
for himself—we pay for the Ap 
testing instrument and ¥ 
send instructions free. Ask 
for Test Equipment (R) 


National Lead Company * May: z 


In whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you : 
New York, Boston, _ Buffalo, me 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, “iat 
St. Louis, Philadelphia (John 4% 
. Lewis Bros. Co.), 
Pittsburgh (National 
Lead & Oil Co. | 


A 





FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
The Dutch Boy Painter ona 
keg guarantees not only ur- 
ity, but full weight of 4 
Lead. Our packages are not 
weighed with the contents; 
each keg contains the amount 
of White Lead designated on 
the outside. 
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LYMYER ay reer aL 
Church & School paar gagatoOT 


BEIaias. * 
Write to Blymyer Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 






ALLEN’ 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, 2 powder for 
the feet, It relieves painful, swol- 
len, smarting, nervous feet, and in- 
stantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Kase makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a cer- 
tain relief for ingrowing nails, sweat- 
ing, callous and hot, tired, aching 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold by all 
Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do 
not acceptany substitute. Sent 
by mail for 25c. in stamps. } 
a TRIAL PACKAGE 
Also Freesampleof the 
FOOT=EASE = Sanitary CORN= 
PAD, a new invention. Address 


ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, WN. Y. 
RAPA AAA DOO Oe 








“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 
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Lift up, lift up your voices, let the sounding chorus 
ring! : 

Let the Golden Gates of Welcome to the sailors open 
swing; ee ; 3 

‘The West is giving greeting in the name of coming 
years , 

Now, hail your own Armada with the salvos of your 
cheers. ; 
—The Everett (Wash.) Datly Herald (May 20) 


The Hidden Threshold. 
By CHARLES Buxton Goinc. 


Within the shadowed Under Land 
Two figures met, and for a space 

Each held the other by the hand— 
Each looked into the other’s face. 


Then he who last had entered, brake 
His clasp, and stood in sudden fear, 
And, as he made The Sign, he spake: 
‘*You are my friend who died last year!"’ 


‘Yea, truly, I am he who died; 
Why do you quail?’’ the other said: 
‘I do not know,”’ the first replied, 
‘*But I have always feared the dead. 


**T feared their hands were cold and thin, 
Their ghosts like pallid flame would shine; 
But now I see I erred therein— 
Your body seems alike to mine.” 


The other heard him to the end; 
Then, very pitiful, he said: 

‘‘Nay—fear the dead no more, dear friend; 
Did you not know you, too, are dead?’’ 


—Everybody’s Magazine (June). 


PERSONAL 


Governer Johnson’s Early Days.—The early 
struggles of Governor Johnson, the Democratic pres- 
idential possibility, for an education were almost as 


strenuous as were those of Lincoln and Garfield. His 
father went to a drunkard’s grave, and his mother 
was thus forced to take in washing to support her 
family. In telling of the future Governor's part in 


these early days, a writer in The Home Herald says: 


Day after-day, in good weather and bad, Johnnie’s 
thin, little, boyish figure was to be seen upon the 
streets of the village as he carried the clothes on his 
cart or sled to and from his mother’s home. In her 
later years his mother could not talk about her boy 
without the tears coming to hereyes. He had worked 
so hard to help her, and with never a word of com- 
plaint. Often, she said, she had had to send him 
out into the snow with a blanket pinned around his 
shoulders because he had no coat. 

During these early years John was still in school, 
but when he was thirteen years old he decided he 
could not allow his mother to work so hard any longer. 
Accordingly he came homeone Friday afternoon, 
stacked his books away, and announced that he was 
going to work. Then occurred the first conflict 
between the strong will of the woman and the no less 
strong will of the son. She would never consent that 
her boy's education should be finished thus almost 
as soon as it had been begun. But she did consent 
finally, for he forced her to it. And a week later he 
brought home his first wages of three dollars, and 
proclaimed himself from that time forth the head and 
the support of the family. 

Those were somewhat bitter years. The Johnsons 
might have had charity, but they would not. Nor 
would they runin debt. People remember how, even 
after John had begun to sing in the Presbyterian 
choir, he wore his old alpaca coat up there before 
the whole congregation, summer and winter, because 
he had no other, and he would not buy until he could 
pay. Three times death came to the family, and 
after each little body had been laid away, John dried 
his tears.and pitched in the harder to meet the added 
expense. And his mother, tho thankful for the 
friendships which prompted them, nevertheless 
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The Philo System Is Unlike All Other 
Ways of Keeping Poultry 


and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplish- 
ing things in poultry work that have always been 
considered impossible, and getting unheard of results 
that are hard to believe without seeing ; however, the 
facts remain the same and we can prove to you every 
word of the above statement. 


The New System Covers All Branches of 
the Work Necessary for Success, 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the prod- 
uct. It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how 
to hatch nearly every egg and how to raise nearly 
all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in 
detail how to make everything necessary to run the 
busiaess and at less than half the cost required to 
handle the poultry business in any other manner. 
There is nothing complicated about the work, and 
any man or woman that can handle a saw and ham- 
mer can do the work. 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the 
broiler without any loss and the broilers are of the 
very best quality, bringing here, three cents per 
pound above the highest market price. 


Our Six Months Old Pullets Are Laying at 
the Rate of 24 Kggs Each per Month 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No 
green cut bone of any description is fed, and the food 
used is inexpensive as compared with food others are 
using. 


Our new book, the Philo System of Progres- 
sive Poultry Keeping, gives full particulars re- 
garding these wonderful discoveries with simple, easy 
to understand directions that are right to the point, 
and 15 pages of illustrations showing all branches of 
the work from start tw finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 


One of our secrets of success is to save all the chick- 
ens that are fully developed at hatching time, whether 
they can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick 
and believed to be the secret of the Ancient Egyptians 
and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks ut 
10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with 
but little trouble and have a good supply any day in 
the year, winter or summer. It is just as impossible 
to get a large egg yield without green food as it is to 
keep a cow without hay or fodder. 








$900in Six Months! 
from 20 Hens 


O the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when 

we tell you that we have actually done a $500.00 Poultry business 

with zo hens on a corner in the city garden 30 feet wide by 4o 

feet long we are simply stating facts. It would not be possible to 

get such returns by any one of the systems of poultry keeping 

recommended and practiced by the American people, still it is an easy 
matter when the new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted. 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on 
Each Chicken 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over- 
heating or burning up the chickens as with brooders 
using lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep all 
lice off the chickens automatically or kill any that 
may be on when placed in the brooder. Our book 
gives full plans and the right to make and use them. 

ne can be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 


50 cents. 
A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to all 
poultrymen, The advantages of your system are 
many. and the quality of the large flock of poultry 
you have raised on your city lot is the best evidence 


of its success, 
Geo. L. Harding, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1907. 
lt was my privilege to spend a week in K)mira dur- 
ing August, curing which time I saw the practical 
working of the Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and 
was surprised at the results accomplished in a small 
corner of a city yard. ‘Seeing is believing” they 
say, and if I had not seen, it would have been hard to 
believe that such results could have followed so small 

an outlay of space, time and money. 
(Rev.) W. W. Cox. 


Windsor, Vt., March 8, 1908, 
I considerthe one dollar I invested in the Philo 
System, Poultry Review and American Poultry Adyo- 
cate the best investment for the money I ever made. 


Robert L. Patrick. 


: Jacobs Creek, Pa. 

I received the Philo System Book mailed to my 
home address, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly pleased 
with it, and am anxious to spread the good news as far 
asIcan. Iam a preacher of the gospel engaged b 
the Baptist Association to do Evangelistic work. 
am _on the road all the time, have about 14 days in 
each town. Iam very much interested in the hen and 
will do all I can to help the other fellow to know how, 
and to spread the good tidings received in the Philo 


System. (Rev.) F. B. Williams. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTION OFFER 8: srecial 


ment we are able to give for only $1.00 the book, with 
the right to use all plans. 

One year’s subscription to Poultry Review. A 
monthly paper for utility breeders. One year’s sub- 
scription to the American Poultry Advocate. 

Upon receipt of $1.00 you will get the book by return 
mail and your subscriptions will start at once. 


Copy of the Philo System book and a year’s 
subscription to Poultry Review and the 
American Poultry Advocate, all for $1. 











| AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 240 Hogan Block, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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BOOK 


SQUA FREE 


Send for our Handsome 1908 Free 
Book, telling how to make money 
breeding squabs. We were first, 
our birds were largest and out- 
sell all others. Our methods 
are widely followed. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 152 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


billing, or 


kissing. 
D WH PRINTING | F's 
<a tc. O 1 





> $5 press prints cards, labels, e ircular, to squabs 
book, newspaper press, $18. Money saver, a 
maker. Al) easy, rulessent. Write factory | Weeks 
for press catalog, type. paper, ete. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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“A Rich Library of Thought—A Treasure of Great Value.” % 
“This entire volume is a thesaurus of wise utterances. Here is a rich library of thought, 

worth reading, studying, becoming saturated with. The book 
is a treasure of great value.”"—Michigan Christian Advocate, 


Jeffersonian Cyclopedia 


Including all of the important writings and 
utterances of Thomas Jefferson, arranged under 
subjects, in alphabetical order and thoroughl 

indexed—9,228 extracts. Compiled by J. P. Foley 


“ The cyclopedia is a model of selection and classification, and can be 
heartily commended His noblest thoughts and most convincing arguments 


will be found in this volume.” — The Sun, Baltimore. 








| 





Ten Beautiful Itlustrations, Cloth, 8vo, 1,031 pp., $7.60; Sheep, $10; 14 Morocco, $12.60; Morocco, $15. 


FVNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, PVBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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| : P ° . | 
| declined always the offers of charity with the remarks, | 
‘‘No, thank you; my son will pay.”’ | 
' 





And John grew and increased in knowledge ard in | 
| the respect of the community. After a time he left 


Sia es 


| the grocery-store, where he had first worked, and } 
; entered the drug-store of Henry Jones. This gave 
him the advantage of added pay and the chance to 
mingle with the wiseacres of the village as they came 
| in the long winter evenings, to discuss the affairs of 
church and state around the drug-store stove. 









Often in these early days there came the desire to 
leave his home town and go out into the world, where 


success seemed easier. When he was twenty-one he 


THE COOKING SCHOOL \} 


C 


Best Chefs and Cooks say it 


yielded to this desire, and went down into Iowa to 


work on a railroad. While he was away things were 





} | happening in his native town, St. Peter. We read is the secret of their success } 
| | further: 
hl { 
3 There was in the village at that time a Republican | EA & PERRI 
4 _ in me yaper called The Tribune; and just before Johnson’s i 
a is J - ' 
Bt k leparture a Democratic paper, The Herald, was ‘ 
r will, your deeds and mort- 3 ; ae SAU | 

to keep iain ry started by a man named Perry. The Tribune was a i 

tocks and bonds, or your y ? 
i¢) ‘ ‘ 
pt ig ed A eet. in om hsonaed weekly; the other appeared semioccasionally, when- THE ORIGINAL Wornc 
re i it dt alk when youcen al ever Perry was sober enough to get it out. Later, ESTERSHIRE 
awer or an old tr 


eatin: Blackstone and Essler purchased the Herald, but : $ 4 
Blackstone was a consumptive and had to leave St | It gives a delightfully appetizing 


‘THE: SAF EST-PLAC f- Peter for a warmer climate. Essler was a practical flavor to all Soups, Gravies and 
printer, not an editor, and the Democrats of the town 


; asap Stews, and is the ideal sauce for 
R 2 % were anxious to have some one associated with him | Steak R M . 
F: who could hold up the editorial end. Almost without teaks, Oast eats, Fish, Salads 


a discussion it was determined that Johnson was the and Rarebits, 
at trifling expense ? ‘ man for the place. He was a Republican at this j 
The United States Government 8 | time, and had never had newspaperexperience. But Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y, 
Registered Mail Service puts the larg- ro sallied forth and brought him home and in 








est and strongest safe deposit vaults in the 
world next door to every nook and corner 
of the country. Safe Deposit By Mail is 
absolutely safe—convenient —inexpensive. 





stalled him as editor and part owner of the St. Peter 
Herald. . . . The editorship of the Herald was a 
position for which Johnson proved admirably 
adapted. No paper in St. Peter before or since was 














A Happy 









Write for the book on the safeguarding of | ever read as was The Herald while he was editor. It Marriage 

property — [t is interesting —You need it. gave him an opportunity to put forth the fruit of his Depends 
CARNEGIE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS own reading and experience. One who goes through largely on a knowl- , } 
Trinity Building, New York the files of the paper can not but be struck with the edge of the whole truth i 





about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


quality of the work which he turned out. . . . No- 
| where were his efforts more appreciated than at the 
banquet of the State Editoria) Association. It came 


¢: Strong Arms | to be the regular custom to have John Johnson slated 
i for a toast to the ladies on these occasions, and as S ] dy 
For 10c in stamps or coin one of the members exprest it to me, ‘‘He’d simply €xo0io0 


I will send as Jong as they last, one of my | paralyze 'em.’”” When they got ready to elect him} ]} by William H. Walling, A.M , M D., imparts in 


build ap ahonkaore. ran, tt nnd president he was ready for the place. And he made 2 clear, ee sor oe volnme: 
; ; Vv nowleuge a oung Man Shoulc ave, 

and hands without any apparatus. They] the best one they had ever had. Se 

are beautifully illustrated withtwenty half- y Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 














; tone cuts. Regular price, 25 cents. It was during his presidency that the World's Pair ~ ea pet Se Seould Biave. ey 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER took place, and the Minnesota Editorial Association Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
EE Sty ; vis ‘ : Ww Id Have, 
44 Barker Bldg. 110 West 424 St., N. ¥. City went in a body to visit the fair and be present at the at 0 — hr acter hemi 
, |opening of the Minnesota Building. Governor Van Knowledge a Mother oni Heme — 
ig ; Know) Mother Shor mpart to Her Daughter, 
Sant, now Senator and a sturdy Republican, was to eter ted we wee Wife Should Have, ugh 
do the trick—but he missed his train. The Governor Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
. 9 7 
failed to arrive, but Johnson was there, and if his Write for “ Other People’s Opinious” and Table of Contents 






friends insisted, why, he was willing, not to say happy, Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa, 
to oblige. His friends did insist, and Johnson did 

















dedicate tne building, to the manifest satisfaction of 
the Editorial Association and the great disgust of iN | B k h 
Governor Van Sant. Afterward, when the editors } O. uc W eat Coa 
went home and wrote the occurrence up, with many : 
sly allusions to ‘‘Governor’’ Johnson, the disgust of d i h h t 5 
GARTER Governor Van Sant waxed even greater. ae UCES as gle €a 


His popularity among the country editors was a 


DESIRED TBE WORN no Goa, | a Raa 
WITH KHEE ORAWERS } which he was storing up S St. 


He was looked upon as a Jeader in every event of 


WON-ELASTIC TUBULAR | local importance, and any social occasion would have double), when used Mma r 














KNIT LEG BAND | been a failure without his presence. But none failed, 
| ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE | for he attended them all. Ina village of the size of 
PENDANT | St. Peter the socia) jife centers jarge)y around the NCE 1 
NO METAL TOUCHES church and lodge. Johnson was prominent in both. a elisa 
THE LEG From his boyhood he had been a member of the 
Made with the Celebrated Presbyterian Church, and as he came to manhood he ; . , 
joined the Masons, the Knights of Pythias, the Elks, Requires attention but once a day } 
Gy - Le EL pe ee ee ee in ordinary weather, because of its | 
n the work of the lodges it became the common ps - - 
thing to load the public speaking upon him. In con- practical magazine feed. 
CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON ventions where addresses were to be made and in ms } 
nas a 1 c LS ) — a 
CLASP addresses of welcome to visiting delegations he was Our free ‘book tells why a 


always the chosen representative of the St. Peter other strong points proven by 20 { 
brotherhoods. Residents of ~ | village ceguaanige: years success. i Titterentee | in ete 
particularly one memorial address which he gave in 2 : 
GEO FROST co St. Peter before a large convocation of the Knights. Ing, you need this book. 
‘ P There for the first time, as his fellow townsmen lis- 


Sole Makers, Boston tened to his eulogy of the dead, they realized that | SPENCER HEATER CO: j ; 
i coop ALL THE YEAR ROUND their John was in truth an orator of the first rank | 90 Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa. 


and a man whose career had only just begun. | 


Of your haberdasher or sample 
pair on receipt of 25c. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 
Her Little Slip.—Derpartinc Guest—‘‘ We've 
had a simply delightful time!’’ 
HostEess—‘‘I’m so glad. At the same time I re- 
gret that the storm kept all of our best people away.” | 


—Brookiyn Life. | 





your new mama, E\lsie?’’ 


| 
| 
The Bargain.—-Fatner—‘‘How do you we qe 


7 


E.sig—‘‘ Well, I won't complain this time, if you 











siege pt a han 2 



































TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 


of chocolate creams contain sufficient nour- 











will let me choose the next one.’’— Fliegende Blaetter. 
' COOL AS A HAMMOCK Peggy and the Policeman.—Prccy—"Was that 
RESTFUL AS A BED p’liceman ever a little baby, Merten?’’ 
vii MERTEN—‘‘Why, yes, dear.” 
Family Headquarters for Summer Comfort Pro nag h ie ih de “5 p si , 
d Repose, Lounging and Sociability © EGGY (t oug atiu ly)— I don’t be’lieve I’ve ever 
an ARRAGANSETT seen a baby p’liceman.”— Punch, M 
N | 
Swinging Couch Hammock Turn your back on 
Impossible to “spill” out, can’t sag, instantly ad- Mid-air Peril.—Motner Brrp—-‘‘Run along and work and worry 
justable, lasts a life-time. ‘I'wo can lie on it, four || Play, now; but be careful you don’t get run over by The joy ot living is increased by the , 
Ca eet cers 2nd books feady to hand. ves of those flying-machines.’’—Metropolitan Maga- delights of an outing in the Rockies, ; 
PReversible tufted mattress in red, green or blue ||" Turquoise sky, bracing mountain air, / 
denim, i ee ee ee fe Mae ~ marvelous scenery, 6000 miles of trout 4 
rame in white S s 5, } . 
anon rope attached to 8 suspension points. A Chance.—CuHappie—'‘Have a cigaret, old streams. Nature is always at her best. 
If your co of er supply you, we, wil send anet* a 
{ ou ahammock direct expressage prepaid. Money ae —_ ; 7 k 
} Yrumned if not as represented, Write for literature SAPLEIGH ; No; I don t smoke fool-killers.” oc Vy ountalin . 
i D and prices. Cuappire—“ Well, I don’t blame you for refusing | 
i D. W. SHOYER & CO. to take chances.’’—Chicago Daily News. Li it d 
] Manufacturers of the Acme High Art Hammocks an Imi e ; 
} 394 Broadway, New York City The finest one night train, Chicago to Colorado - Hy 
j He Knew.—SeEnTIMENTAL YounG Lapy—'‘‘Ah, ee sea aa egg Carries me —- i 
Professor! what would this old oak say if it could ibrary-observation Car, Grawing room Sulimans \¥ 
4 a and diner. Another good train leaves Chicago : 
Can Live on Candy talk? 10.32 P. M., carrying sTeehane compartment poo H 
Chocolate C. aP - PROFESSOR—'‘It would say, ‘I am an elm.’ ’”’— in addition to standard Pullmans, i 
ocolate ms an e eanu Fliegende Blaetter. Our new book ‘‘ Under the Turquoise Sky” 
Would Keep You Alive, says —— is yours for the asking { 
Isen \ 
Prof. 0 ii * Bes His Fear.—A prisoner at the sessions had been Rock John Sebastian y } 
duly convicted of theft, when it was seen, on ‘‘prov- ‘ {| 
Cp seed _— eis peng Ai boda ing previous convictions,” that he had actually been ls } a aye Passenger Traffic Mer. ie) 
Chemist, in his lecture on *' Pure Santa ond in prison at the time the theft was committed. ‘‘Why Room 1767 in! 
their Tianeresien *” emong other things didn’t you say so?’’ asked the judge of the prisoner Ws La Salle Station, Chicago 
; “ $ “ ily. ‘‘Your lordship, I was afraid of prejudic- fj 
said: ‘‘It was shown that two-thirds of a ecg . es 
pound of peanuts and two-thirds of a pound ing the jury against me."—Exchange. | 
th 
( 


= 
ishment to feed an adult-twenty-four hours. LL 


‘ where at {tol M’Pr’s Prices, allowing Rental 
A diet of this kind 1d b She Knew.—'‘‘'] hear you are going to marry {NNN te Apply om Prive. Shipped Sith anciues of 

Pe: a sh would not be expensive Charley?”’ “Yes: he asked me last evening.” 228 examination. S@# Write for Illustrated Catalog V 
compared with the cost of other foods.’* . 7 \ ; 


—— aE 


; : 2. € 
‘‘Let me congratulate you. Charley is all right. Typgustier, Rpncteen, COCR Seer er 


He is one of the nicest fellows I was ever engaged to.” 
WE HAVE IT! —Nashville American. re = 
ios Everything a Catholic 


i] 
Eat Usually Both.— A young lady was recently visit- 
ing an editorial office and being shown around by 
the editor. Approaching a case of drawers upon 


Peanut Chocolate one of which was the label ‘‘MSS.,’’ she said, ‘‘ Now, 


how would you pronounce that?’’ ay 
or n ‘‘Oh!”’ said the editor, ‘‘sometimes we pronounce psi 
For Health & Stre nye The Manual 
it muss and sometimes mess.’’—Lippincott’s, 
For Sale Everywhere of Prayers 


a rar —the prayer-book which 
Cardinal Gibbons “urges 
all Catholics to use.” 

tis more than a pray- 
er-book—it is a concise 
Oatho)ic cyclopedia. 
Comprises every practice, 
rite,ritual, precept. faith, 
hymu an pe m,_ to- 
gether with the Stations 
of_the_ Cross, Introits, 
Collects, Sonn and Gospels, 

J 








should know — is 
told: Every ques- 
tion a Catholic 
may ask—is an- 
swered in 


oo 


—_— 

















TOLSTOY'S PLAYS. Containing Lro TorsToy’s Cheering.—MoTHER (in a very low voice)— 
= plays, ‘* The Power of Darkness.” ‘‘ The Fruit } ,, gal ae . ape 
istiller ” and “‘ The Fruits of Culture.” (The second Tommy, your grandfather is very sick. Can’t you 


volume of To)stoy’s Complete Works. Library Edi- ) say something nice to cheer him up a bit?" 

be oa yt a Senntalenece. <> ioe. Tommy (in an earnest voice)—'‘' Grandfather, 
> Bgnats MOMPADY) HUNS ey New £O™ | wouldn't you like to have soldiers at your funeral?” 

—Lippincott’s. 
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& end Post Jommunions for all ‘ 
an rincipal feasts o fg 
CLhi In Her Favor.—First Littrre Grrr—'' Your the year. Every phase of human } 
} —from m i 
papa and mama are not real parents, They adopted Last Sncrament. ‘The Mass is print: it 
RRL CRETE ” ) 2 
. you. ed in ye Ge for those with tl 
Four-Drawer Vertica Seconp LitTLE Girt—‘‘Well, that makes it all PVery convenient in size, bound { 
satisfactory. arents picked m in Turkey Morocco, limp back, go)d title, blind ) 
LETT E R F I L E ee a CE — vy " ; a peices rings bands on back, round corners, red under gold i 
Hops 20,000 LETTERS and eg had to take you just as you came.’’—- ‘aa oon.) Jor & days’ examination, K 
1 Chicago News. See coupon, : 
SOLID OAK FREK —1I : d+ ys e 
Balde: = cK — Interesting 32-page bro- ene ) 
$ DUST PROOF chure, including Archbishop Car- ny 1 
Roller Bearings. roll’s historic prayer, mailed o% Y 
4 
Patent Follower. for five names and addres- a 
preportionately low ses of persons you pry - 
priced. Send. for think would want oe Ve , 
2 Drawer 96.75 Catalog of Card In- BP yo? 
2 Drawer $9,75 O°*C%: Clips, Postal - 





: Serles and other 
ANF.O.B. Factory Office Devices. 


THE G2 MFG. CO. 
16 Union Street Monroe, Mich, 












Patent 
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COMPRESSED YE A ST the, Mans : ‘e ¢ 


| HAS NO EQUAL 
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Chicago Musical College 


Founded 1867 DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ii. 
(Facing the Lake Front Park) 

ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
SCHOOL OF ACTING—OPERA—SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


No school of its kind offers such comprehensive ad- 
vantages. Has the strongest Faculty ever assem- 
bled in a College of Musical Learning. 


Investigation will demonstrate the 
superiority of this institution. 


43d SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 7 
Summer Session Opens June 22 
Catalogue giving fall information mailed free upon application. 


(= NOTE—Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial 
Scholarships will be accepted until Aug. 29. 


School of Music 


Northwestern University 


A University Professional School for the comprehensive 
etudy of practical and theoretical music, located in 
Ohicago’s most attractive suburb. Certain courses include 
literary studies in College of Liberal Arts or Academy. 
Public School Music and Preparatory Departments. 
Faculty of 26 members. Catalogue upon request. 


P. C. Lutkin, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 








New York, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’sSchool {2% s 


Classical School. Music, Art, Languages. Advantages of 
the city. Home care and social life. Special and regular 
studies. Physical culture, riding, and out-door exercise. 
Gymnasium. Annexin Paris. Summer travel. 





New Yorg. Briarcliff Manor. 


Miss Knox’s School for Girls. 


The next school year will open on Thursday the 8th of 
October. Terms #1,000 per year. Address 


Miss Maky ALICE Knox, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





| 
| 








(Linen FELT MADE FROM FLAX FIBRE) 


3 TIMES AS EFFECTIVE 
AS BUILDING PAPER 


TO EXCLUDE COLD, HEAT oR NOISES 
NOT EXPENSIVE — 500 Million Yards now in use. 
Sold by Hardware and Building Material Dealers. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 





WRITE UNION FIBRE CO. 


24 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn, 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, 
Distributers, Cincinnati 
Branches and Warehouses in all large 
cities in the U, S., Canada and Mexico. 




















Dr. Goodell’s 


RECENT BOOKS 


“Rev. CHARLES L. GoopELL, D.D.,of Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City, is 
one of the most victorious pastors of the day, and 
a mighty preacher of the kind that attracts, per- 
suades, prevails, and moves multitudes to action.” 
—Methodist Review, New York. 


Two of his Recent Books :— 


PATHWAYS TO THE BEST 


Stirring Discourses, of which the keynote 
is—life is a trust and each one has a mission from 
God. ‘The fruitage of his own sweet spirit_and 
ripe experience.” Donald Sage Mackay, D0.D. 
‘Clear, interesting, instructive, no. Ross 
Stevenson, D.D., New York. ‘ The marrow of 
the Gospel.”—S. Parkes Cadman, 0.D. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.20, postpaid 





LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP?! 


YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


by writing SOHOOL AGENOY, 82641 Park Row, New York 














GAFE, convenient and profit- 
able banking. 

Please write for our booklet 

“PD” which explains our plan 

of issuing Certificates of Deposit. 







[FIRST TRUST #0 AVINGS BANK] 
hil BILLINGS, MONT. 


Cee Se Ss eX ee ee ee 



















3.000™510,.000 vik 


»>-—~_ IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate. 
General Brokerage, and Insurance Business and 

appoint you Special Representative of the :arcest 
if co-operative real estate and brokerage company. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system 
you can begin making money in afew weeks without 
interfering with your present occupation and with- 
a out any investment of capital. Our co-operative de- 
partment will give you more choice, salable property 
to handle than anyother institution. A Commercial 
Law Course FREE. Write for 62-page book, free. 











THE CROSS COMPANY, 1609 Reaper Block, Chicago 


THE OLD DARNMAN 


A Genuine New England Story that 
has Called Forth Strong Words 
of Praise from Strong Men 
Everywhere 

*' It started the tears as I readit. I said, ‘ Surely, , 
true love can never die; and this little book caiaie 
has a most tender message to many hearts.” —Bishop 
W. F. Mallalieu. 


12mo, Cloth, 40 cts., postpaid 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 











B - GEORGE GARR HENRY 
This new book by a man of large experience 
as Vice-President of a savings investment 
company analyzes all classes of safe invest- 
ments and points out their strong features. 
samo. Cloth, 75 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 














Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight,1h, 
ban Francisco, Cal., Marion, Ind, 
2980 Sneramento St piainfeld, ind. 


Fargo, N.D. Waukesha, Wis, 
ny c Des Moines, Ia. Omaha, Neb., Phindsipbis, Pa., Toronto, Ont.. Canade. 
Wash oe D.C, Crab Orchard, Ky- Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. $12 N. Broad St, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

VILN. Capitol St. Lexington, Maes. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Portland, Me. 
ore eAE Be. Usilege Ave> a 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 23 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


” Baffato, N. ¥. 


Pittehurg, Pa., 
White Plains, N. Y. 4 


246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence. R. I. 








“‘Not this year,” repliex 


. (June 6, 

) i 
Restricted by Policyholders,—‘‘ vy,’ 

|The New Building Felt| gece to the campaign fake Pecan 1 


1 the insurance 
ns Suré may 
You see, the only money I have pps 


% i at comma: 
as my own."’-—Philadephila Public nd now 


Ledger, 


An Old Favorite.—-“Protessor.” 
well to the distinguished musician who had been 
engaged at a high price to entertain her guests 


what was that lovely selection you played ; 
now?”’ i hia 


Said Mrs, Gas. 


“That, madam,” he answered, gl 
‘“was an improvisation.” 
‘Ah, yes, I remember now. I knew it was an old 
aS ¢ 


favorite, but I couldn’t think of the name of it t 
save me,’’—T7:t-Bits. as 


aring at her, 


With the Usual Thanks, 


Editor Perfect Ladies Companion, 


Dear sir—Would you be good enough to print the 
enclosed poem in your esteemed publication, at your 
usual rates? 

Respectfully, 
A. J. Poet, Esq., 
Dear sir—I would be, but the poem isn’t. Respect- 


fully, The Editor.— Judge. 


A. J. Poet. 


A Dutiful Child.—The Youngs had unexpectedly 
dropt in on the Baileys just as dinner was about to 
be served. The hostess, considerably disturbed, 
called her little daughter Helen aside, and explained 
that there would not be enough oysters to go around, 
and added: 

‘‘Now, you and I will just have some of the broth, 
and please do not make any fuss about it at the 





table.”’ 
Little Helen promised to remember and say noth- 


jing. But, when the oysters were served, Helen dis- 








covered a small oyster in her plate, which had acci- 
dentally been ladled up with her broth. This puz- 
zled the little girl, as she could not recall any in- 
structions covering this contingency. After study- 
ing a few moments, she dipt the oyster up with her 
spoon, and, holding it up as high as she could, piped 
out: 

‘‘Mama, mama, shouldn’t Mrs. Young have 
this oyster, too!’’—The Christian Register. 


As You Like It.—'‘What play did you see?’’ 
asked the amiable mistress of her maid, who had 
been taken by her best young man to the theater 
the evening before. 

‘“‘They didn’t tell the name of it,’’ returned the 
maid. ‘‘It said on the outside of the theater that 
it was ‘as you like it,’ and I did like it, but I don’t 
know the name.’’—Catholic News. 


Democracy.—‘‘ Johnny" Goff, who was Roose- 
velt’s guide during his Colorado hunt, is now liv- 
ing near Cody, Wyo. One of Goff’s neighbors, 
when contemplating a trip to Washington this win- 
ter, mentioned the fact to Goff. ‘‘Say, if you go,” 
said the guide, generously, ‘‘lemme know. I'll drop 
the President a line and have him look you up.”— 
Argonaut. 


A New Kick.—The street-car company had con- 
cluded to raise fares. 

‘*We're tired of hearing people kick about being 
jammed in our cars,’ explained a director, 

‘Just as many people will ride.” 

“Certainly, but they will. have a new kick.”*— 


Philadel pnia Ledger. 


The Modern Way--- ‘Advertisements on the 
scenery: exclaimed the star, ‘‘That’s carrying 
commercialism really too far. 

‘‘It isn t commercialism, ° exclaimed the manager. 
“"We want the scene to look like a real meadow, 
dont we? -—Tit-Bits. 


The Whole Thing. -- ‘What part of speech is 
‘woman, pa?’ 
‘Woman isn’t a part of speech, my son. Shes 


—mnammmmmmans | the whole speech. ’— Home Herald, 
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k It Back.—A very devout Presbyterian / 

Pes in the Middle West had just married a 

ac and, as was his custom, offered a fervent 
coupe, ’ 


er, invoking the divine blessing upon them. A Remarkable Test 
Me hey seemed to be worthy folk and not overbur- That Proves the 


‘ened with this world’s goods, he prayed, among 


other things, for their material prosperity, and be- Standardization 


t the Lord to greatly increase the man’s busi- 


ness, laying much stress on this point. 
In filling out the blanks it became necessary to | 
he man his business, and, to the minister’s hor- 


sough 


eli a ein ie <n a is 


ask t ” 
id. ‘‘I keep a saloon. The three Cadillacs 
ror, he said, iii oe afier completing the 
In telling the story to his w ife afterward the clergy $00 mile Anal test. 


man said that as he wrote down the occupation, he 


0 AY Without doubt the severest test of mechanical 


. dn’t answer that prayer.”—Phila- excellence and accuracy to which an automobile was ever 
Lord, you neecn subjected was the recent Interchangeability Test in London, 


Se et 


delphia Public Ledger. i made with three 1o horse-power stock Cadillacs, under the 
supervision of the Royal Automobile Club. 
How He Knew.—Cuvurcu—"That man is an end- i =) ~~ were —— dismantled and the parts 
hog, all right.”’ thrown together into one confused mass, from which a dis- oe ail ; 
Tease" How do you know?”’ interested technical committee picked parts at random and Fe ae i] 
Cuurc—'" Because he tried to get the’ end seat reassembled three “‘new” cars. These cars were then tested by soo miles continuous { 
from me.’"— Yonkers Statesman. running, at an average speed of 34 milesanhour. When you consider a variation of |} ia} 
away fro : one one-thousandth of an inch in any vital part would have meant failure, you will ; 
ee Seas appreciate this overwhelming victory for Cadillac skill, accuracy and workmanship, 
With this minute carefuiness of finish comes absolute dependability of service 
CURRENT EVENTS and economy of maintenance, for the Cadillac gives more real travel and enjoyment, 
per dollar expended, than any other car in the world. Send for Booklet No. 23 telling 
i Foreign. “* The Truth About the Automobile and what it Costs to Maintain One’’ 
an . i niee tan ot Khai compiled from owners’ Sworn statements, showing actual mileage and outlay. Also 
Oy ee te houses. of landowners. e a T 23, describing Model T—four passengers — $1,000; Model S 
: hs 4 unabout—$850. 
ir tea oaricting a. oes ar one Prices include pair dash oil lamps, tail lamp and horn. 


jen Harden, of libeling Count von Moltke, and CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. Member A. L. A. M. 


orders a new trial. 


A famine in British East Africa is reported to have 
resulted in the death of more than 40,000 natives. 








May 24.—Four revolutionists are sentenced to death 
at St. Petersburg. 


cod 
May 25.—President Falliéres arrives in London, and 
is welcomed by King Edward and a fleet of 53 
warships. " -<iioeineces 
The will of Archibald Henry Blount, leaving 


$450,000 to Yale University, is admitted to pro- 
bate in London. 


M ders that the Cuban provin- 
"teaines te held on August 1. sions T H E A N T I S E P T I C C L E A N S E R | 
May 26.—The Central American Court of Justice is FOR MOUTH, TEETH AND THROAT ; FOR : CUTS, WOUNDS 
opened at Cartago, Costa Rica. Ambassador and burns, and unhealthy conditi ons of injuries, views oe a sukshoomnd pouviel 


Buchanan reads a dispatch from Secretary Root . = : , , , 
containing an offer of $100,000 from Andrew|§ healing. Dioxogen contains only one active ingredient, oxygen—real oxygen that 


ee RE LN 








Camegie to erect a temple of peace for the ex-| can be absolutely identified, weighed and measured, oxygen that bubbles and foams 

iiss ie ids samertad frets Bavibe thas a chmpuie |e o = works. Oxygen is the only workman in Dioxogen. Druggists everywhere. } 
agreement on Morocco has been reached between THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY $ 3 : NEW YORK K 
France and Germany. 











May 28.—A typhoon at Hankow, China, and a ) 
coal-mine fire at Kwang-Li, cause the death of |TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 


about 2,000 persons. taining new translations by AyLMeR MaAupr. 12mo, 
A revolt is reported in the Greek island of Lanos, | cloth, 372 pages $1.00, Funk & Wagnalls Company, an i. 
tributary to Turkey; the Satan ae continued Pubs., New York. i 
for three days, many lives have been lost, and t 
the palace is in a state of siege. Secure | 
Domestic. a “ nal 1 ; (0) Bonds== } 
ee - ; 


ee eee owen 











ot 


GENERAL. 


at par in sums of $100, $500 and $1,000. Interest : 
paid every six months at American Trust & if 
avings Bank, Chicago, issued by the iq 


Denver Reservoir | 
Irrigation Co. | 


Mortgages on lands lying close to Denver are 
deposited with the above 
SECURI ry named Bank as collateral 
security to the bonds in the 

t t ‘ soa 
UN DER shapensante of the Company, { 
May 26.—The Methodist Episcopal General Con- SURBRUG’S THE estimated worth | 


ference at Baltimore completes the list of bishops Two to Three 
BONDS Million Dollars 


May 22.—Governor-General Smith calls an extra 
session of the Philippine Assembly to force that 
body to complete its schedule of legislation. 


Governor John Sparks, of Nevada, dies at his ranch 
near Reno. 


May 23.—Sixteen men are seriously injured by the 
300-foot fall of a giant airship which was being 
tested at Oakland, California. 


Disastrous floods, with loss of life and destruction 
t property, are reported from Oklahoma and 
exas. 





to be elected. They are: William F. Anderson, 


New York, second ballot; ohn L. Nuelsen, é : \q 
Berea, O., second ballot; illiam A, Quayle, Consisting of Canals, Reservoirs, Sites, Water : i 
Chicago, tenth ballot; C. W. Smith, Pittsburg, Rights, etc, 

twelfth ballot; Wilson S. Lewis, Sioux City, Iowa, 


9 SAE ae MIXTURE || | Srowtrvdge PNiverCex 





























ngeles, sixteenth ballot; Frank M. Bristol, Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. , 
Washington, eighteenth ballot. It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you Firet Nat’! in Bonds Chi m. ie 
ever put in your a yey highest class—it Fill ont ond veturn thie outa ieee, we 
WASHINGTON. stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures, erage ss rooney geste | 
May 22.—A campaign-contribution publicity bil, ike Sapo penis pid Sat oe fo First PE Lar ase oa Congo, Ill 3 | 
with an amendment providing for a reduction of 1 y lay + ehieiceahrl honest aaa aaa 
the representation in Congress of States having never have known the luxury of a pipe ee sengue | 
disfranchisement laws, is passed by the House. smoke before. } 
May 26.—Secretary Taft and Willi _B : and we will BRR osssan <=0ses.<conntesears neniere annanamaaaiaa 
itaa Swtgete coniieniog tie ease ai nook SEND 10 CENTS cona's'simote. — 
for the enactment of a campaign-contribution | | THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York | Olty....--.- +2202 vsee cree serene sonore State........------ 


publicity measure, 
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because pure silk 








Psrighton- 


Best to wear with KNEF DRAW- " ‘ 
ERS. 


webbing 


never binds, chafes or pinches the leg, for KNEE or FULL LENGTH DRAWERS 
Best to wear with FULL LENGTH DRAWERS, becanse patented Flat Clasp—flat as a coin— 


keeps the garter close to the leg and prevents accidental unfastening. 
est to wear with ALL DRAWERS, because they keep the sock trim and wrinkleless, 
“BRIGHTON;? FLAT CLASP GARTERS 
are made of pure silk web in all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 


Price, 25 Cents a Pair, at your dealer’s, or sent by mail on receipt of price, 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept. 'L,” Philadelphia 


Makers of “Brighton” Elastic and Leather Garters, “Pioneer”? Suspenders and Belts. 








FLAT CLASP 












"He had small skill o horse flesh 


who boughtagoos 
SS ordi 










¢ toride on’Dont take 















Fastest Cruising Motor Boat in the World 
of its lenuth and beam, the yacht ** GRAYLING,” 
is equipped with three 40 h. p., 4 cylinder, Gray 
Motors (120 h, p.); winner of the Time Prize in the 
20 mile race on Lake Erie, Aug. 11,1907—write for 


interesting story of the race. 
But these very engines with which the 








1,2,3&4 “Grayling” made the fastest time are 
not one bit better than our #67.50 

ee —21g h. p peasy ‘Rvery eee 
0 h Motor must be absolutely per- 
p. } fect before it leaves our factory. 


Ss Wi 


lo Ps 
Complete Boat Outfit 
(NOT BARE) 
Shatt, Propeller 
Wheel, Stuffing 
Box, Muffler, Bat- 
teries, Spark Coil, 
Wire Switch, etc. 


Write for new 1908 Catalog today. 
% Sree Gees ‘Ducihe $67.50 


Gray Motor Boats Send for catalog of 18, 21, 25 


and 30 ft. semi-speed and pleas- 
ure boats equipped with Gray Motors—or we willfurnish your 
local boat builder plans of Gray Motor boats free if you 
install Gray Motors. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 59 Leib Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


Fifty American 
an for $1 


= J 
Carriage Prepaid 
Special Introductory Offer, Only 
One Box to a Customer at this Price 

This cigar is made in Wheeling, W Va., by 
men (not women or children) in a clean, sanitary 
factory, from long clear stock. It is hand work, 
panatella shape, mild and medium in strength 
416 in. long 

Not a cigar in America equals my American 
Havanas at the price. 1 want to prove that. 
Your taste the sole judge. After smoking 10 (or 
more) if they are not the best you ever had for 
the money, if they don’t equal in quality most 
retai) 3-for-a-quarter cigars, your d k 


On your own say-so, without haggling or un- 
" a 


































In selling this cigar straight from my factory 
f save you three profits—salesman’s, jobber’s and 
retailer's. also give you a cigar fresh from 
the workman’s table, its full natural aroma un- 
impaired by being carried in stock by jobbers 
and retailers awaiting buyers. 

Send @1, your name and address plain- 
ly written, [will forward the box of 50 
atonce, prepaid. This fenotasale un- 
eas the cigars please you; ifthey don’t 
return the balance and get your money. 
Reference R. G. Dun. Address 


HENRY DEHMEL, Dept. R, WHEELING, W. VA. 

































PRIMA DONNAS — ‘Sketches of the Operas and 


| the plots, and interviews with Singers in “Stars of the 
Opera,” illustrated, $1.20, net ; postpaid, $1.30. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





A. @ 3 


@ @ a 


A Number for Each Member of the Household 


Each adopts one of the emblems shown and always asks for the same one 
when buying a new brush. The mark on the handle is also on the box in 
which it is packed—the vellow box that protects and guarantees cleanliness. 
All this constitutes an added excellence to the already des¢ tooth brush on 
the market. Curved handle—easily reaches all parts of the mouth. Best 
bristles—trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. Madein America under 
American sanitary conditions. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 


By mailor at 
dealers. 


Hole in handle 
and hook to 
keep bru sh 
dry and in 
your own 
place. 











Send for 
our free booklet, ‘Tooth Truths.!? 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine Street, Florence, Mass 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions conce 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wa, 


Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


rTning the 
enalls Standard 





PS The Levicographer does 
mous sions ob at sa seid anetg: 


“MH. W.,” Nashville. Tenn. —"' 


Is it rig 
the word costless to mean the same Tight to use 


as priceless ?”? 

It is not, for one word means directly the oppo 
site of the other. Costless means ‘costing a 
ing’’; priceless means ‘‘beyond price or valuation,”’ 


**J. W. C.,”” Passaic, N. J.—The word divg is de- 


rived from the Italian and means a goddess sweet 
SS, § . 


heart, or mistress. In its English application it 
designates a prima donna, that is, a female operatic 


singer of celebrity. 


3 “*M, B. x,” York Beach, Me.- 
He relieved himself from (or of) 
ciates’ ? ” 


“ai Which is correct, 
objectionable asso. 

Both prepositions are used, but of is, possibly, used 
more often than from. 


S nd gga AS pipers one Pa.—* Please define 
a Simple word and a primitive word, giving 
—. p » ZiViNg examples 


A simple word is one that is not composed of other 


| words or one that is not compounded, as bat, cat, 


man, hall, house. A primitive word is one that is not 
formed from any sim,,er word in the language, as 
charm, grate, or one from which a derivative is mane 
whether itself derived or not; as, advertise (prim- 
itive), advertisement (derivative). 

“T. A. M.,” Jefferson, Ia.—‘‘ Recently I found the 
word Mugariin the Encyclopedia Britannica. Please 


tell me the name of the accent on the m, and what 
effect it has on the pronunciation of the word? ” 


The accent referred to is the tilde, which was 
originally a small n. It is used in some languages 
to denote that between that letter and the succeeding 
vowel a y sound is to be introduced. Its significance 
in the proper name given we do not know, 

“H.C. F., Jr.,"" Rocksprings, Tex. —‘‘ Kindly in- 


form me who was the author of the play named In- 
gomar?”’ 


A play, based on Friedrich Halm’s ‘‘ Der Sohn der 
Wildnis,”’ was adapted by Maria Anne Lovell in 1851 
and named Jngomar the Barbarian. 


“EB. A. Q.,” Morristown, N. J.—'' Who is the 
author of the proverb ‘Money is the root of all 
evil’ ?” 

See the First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Tim- 
othy, chapter 6, verse 10: ‘’For the love of money 


is the root of all evil.” 


“FL. K.,” Brainerd, Minn.—The word aggran- 
dizement is pronounced ag’’ran-dize’/ment or ag- 
gran’diz-ment, but the former pronunciation is pre- 
ferred. The word combat as a verb is accented on 
the first syllable—com’/bat—by all the leading dic- 
tionaries. 

“K.S.M.,’’ Minneapolis, Minn.—“* Has usage made 
‘don’t’ for ‘does not’ correct ? Is it now an idiom ?” 

Don’t for ‘‘does not”’ is a grammatical error ; don’t 
for ‘do not’’ is an idiom. The proper contraction 
for ‘‘does not’’ is doesn’t. 


“ys. A. C.," Washington, D. C.—The tendency 
nowadays is toward open punctuation. Following 
this, the comma after ‘‘pesos’’ would be omitted.— 
‘‘Instead of our 6,000,000 of pesos what has the 


Foraker Act given us?"’ 


“HH. W. W.,” Pottstown, Pa.—The etymology of 
yegeman is uncertain. Some persons assert that the 
term owes its origin to one John Yegg, a leader of 
a gang of thieves. 

“FS. C.,’’ Canaan, N. Y.—Both of the forms you 
give have the sanction of literary usage. Tomorrow 
implies futurity, for when spoken of it denotes a time 
not yet arrived. Longfellow wrote ‘*To-morrow 
wll be another day,”” but Young wrote ‘‘Tomorrow 
is a satire on today.” The Bible contains numerous 
instances of the use of is, as in Ex. xvi. 23; 1 Sam. 
xx. 5; Matt. vi. 30. A safe rule to follow is: If the 


thought is fixt upon the time (as in the sentence 
Yesterday was Friday) future, it is better to use 








7 of nuk ry 
will be; if upon the day (as in the quotation irom 
Young cited above), it is better to use ts. 
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These Sox Are 
Insured 


Here is tae way we guarantee ‘‘Holeproof”’ 
tockings— 

Box and Bt pairs and if any or all of them 

come to holes, or need darning within 6 

months from date of sale, we will replace 

them 1 FREE of all expense to you.” 


oleproof’’ Sox and Stockings free 














The porcelain lining 
v/ is real porcelain a 








aur pty al, the discomforts of aserrautione. This You will enjoy camping a lot 
oles and d¢ mean é if v ; 
“Holeproof” Sox and Stockings ans @ Sweet, clean more if you have with you a 
always fi fit—lay e iets tan meet An Stigerator prs all 
stylis cause ,the natural imes “he doors are 
shape of your feet. “*‘Holeproof f ii k 
eck Mo daes do net tenia air-tight, which pre- | anama ammoc 
nor stretc’ ‘hey do not ‘‘crock,’’ *‘rust,’’ nor fade, vents sweat andmould 


because i with natural colors dint hold fast. 


Holeproof Sox 


come in black, light and ¢ dark tan, | pear) bray and 
navy blu zes are hts are 
medium, fight ‘and extra oF he ee Fo hem ae wear. 
You get six pairs of * ‘Ho arent aoe ans from 
2a Tsl otton, for ne size 
onto ® end ‘pate assort fone ome if desired. ise 
ly in boxes con ain 
Holey roof” Lustre- “80x *(Biik-like finish) come 
only in light weight —priceS®. 00 for six pairs. ‘‘Hole- 
proof’ Stockings come ein plain black, tan and black 
with tvhite feet—sizes 8 to 11—onl medium weight, 
and you get six pairs for $2.00, ““Holeproof” Lustre: 
Hose (Silk-like finish) come onl in plain black, 
light weight— price $3.00 for six pa 
ow to Order. Ask your ‘dealer. If he hasn’ t 
genuine “Holeproof” Hosiery, bearing the “Hole- 


No trouble to take it along as it comes 
packed in a neat canvas bag but 7 x £5 inch- 
es in size and less than 4 lbs. in weight com- 
plete. It is as superior to other hammocks 


as a Panama is to an ordinary straw hat. 
In fact, it is the 


Strongest, Largest, Lightest 


and Most Compact Hammock 
tobe had, The bed is unusually large—5x7 feet, af- 


fording perfect comfort. The hammock is made of 
fine, but strong, closely woven fabric, is rigged from 
16 suspention points 
and loops at end of 
cords most beautiful- 
ly braided by hand. 


Thereis a constantandau- 
tomatic circulation of pure, 
cold, dry air. Patent interior 
construction makes it im 
possible for water to ruin 
the wood work. 

Cabinet work, finish and 


design are up to high Grand 
Rapids standard 


YOUR ICE BILLS CUT IN HALF 


There are 9 walls to preserve the ice (see cut 
below.) Price 3, Jess than tile or glass lining and 
the refrigerator is better. 

For sale by the best dealers or shipped direct 
from the factory. 30 days’ trial. Freight prepaid 
as far as the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, Beware 


This siglo a 33X21X 
Fa Polished Oak, 
Round Corners, 
Quartersawed Panels 

$33.00 
Delivered as below. 





proof”? Trade-mark, order direct from 
State kind, size and ‘weight desired, and 
$3.00 


regular ‘Holeproof” an 


aranteed foré months. 
inginthattime, you get new hose F 





mitinany convenient w an Ope tae for 
r ‘Hole 


Fthey need darn, 
EE. 
Send for book * ‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.’ 


us. 
re- 







of imitations made of white paint. 
Write for free sample of porcelain lining and 


Catalogue showing 30 other styles. 












proof’’ Lustre- Box or Lustre- a. 

Kilorders promptl and prepa Ang GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR co. 
ber— Tha it ose are 

Bere cmanthe, Trikes 33 Ottawa St. 


Registered 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 128 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Grand Rapids, Mich, 


SJ?| NINE WALLS of tha 











Size? x 15 in. folded in bag 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will fll your order 


direct (expressage prepaid 


represented, 
D. W. Shoyer & Co., 394 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of the ** 


Tt will stand the 
hardest kind of use 
and can be washed 


when soiled. 


Money returned if not as 


Write for (iterature “1” and prices 


Acme” High Art Hammocks 
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The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN 
of good ability and strong personal- 
ity to represent Dodd, Mead & Co, 
in all parts of the United States. 
eferences require Add 


DODD, MEAD & CO.,New York City 


CLERKS and others with common school 
educations can qualify by my system of cor- 
respondence instruction to fill advertising 
positions $1200 a year RE ups eli elegant properties 
and advice free. 

927 Metropolitan sae , = ‘tak 








AGENTS. —Portrait 35e, Frames l5c. 
sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 25c, views Ic. 
9 days credit. Sam nD and Catalogue free. 
OW nana D PORTRAIT CO. 

5 W. Adams S Chicago. 








AGENTS wanted in every Longe A to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket 

commission paid. From $75 to $300 ¢ a oe; 
can be made. Write for terms. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





LEARN to Write Advertisements by Mail. 

You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 

Send for FREE prospectus. ‘a Davis Co., 
Dept, 31, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








REPRESENTATIVE 
Man, expert stenographer and typist with 
experience as private secretary to head of 
large corporation, and possessing the qual- 
ities necessary in a responsible post, seeks 
sagagement with progressive man or firm. 
146 Literary DIGEsT. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10 cents per roll, 
a)) sizes. Velox prints, 1 Brownies, 3c; 34x 
334, 34x44, 4c; dx 5c. Send us two neg- 
atives and we will print them without 
charge as a sample of our work ; we are 
specialists and rive better results than you 
have had. & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 











EXPERT Photo. Finishing. promptly by 
mail. Highest grad rices reason 
able, enlargements and ' eo « a specialty. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 

gentlemen. , 2cts. for particulars. Robt. 
12 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





MUSICAL 





With or with OEMS WANTED Sunday 


School Song Book. 
W. L. PRICE, Newpont, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Minimum, 4 lines 





FOR THE HOME 





WELL-TO-DO MEROHANT, native of Ger- 
many, of long business experience in the 
Middle West, who for family reasons will 
take residence in Berlin, wishes to repre- 
sent large American concern on continent. 
Break s French, ee and German, 

ighest_ references. Jan give any bond 
required or will invest $10, 000-20,000 stock of 
company. Address BOX 148, Literary Digest 





BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. 
et us start you in the collection business. 
No capital] needed; big field. We teach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 
plan. AMERICAN COLLEOTION SERVICE, 
56 State, Detroit, Michigan. 





A practical man with some capital can 
arrange business connection with estab- 
lished and progressive real estate company 
in National Capital; profits guaranteed; in- 
come assured, permanent connection; ref- 
erence required. Address AMERICAN 
REALTY COMPANY, Washington, D. C. 





LAW PARTNER WANTED. Established 
lawyer wants partner of some means to buy 
entire or half interest in law business, in 
city of 12, 00 i in Southwest. Address 

X 150, LirrRARY DIGEsT. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 


report as to patent- 
ability. BOOK and WHAT TO 


UID. 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions. 
Wanted sent free. ONE MIL N DOL- 
S offered for one weeabier oom $16.000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progrers: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo., 849 **F,’’ Washington. 


PATENTS that PROTECT—Onur three 


books for inv ar meiner on es of six 
cents Stamps. R. & A. B. LAC 


Rooms 18 to ® Pacific Bldg.. 
Washington. D. C. Established 1869. 


PATENTS promptly obtained or no fee, 
and advertised at our expense. Wide awake 
inventors shoul write for booklet on ‘**Pat- 
ents That Pay 


D. SWIFT & CO., 7& E, Washington, D. C. 

















PURE OLIVE OIL 
n order to introduce our Falcon Brand 
Pure Olive Oil to those who want a Pure 
Olive Oil adapted for table and medicinal 
use, we will send a full quart can anywhere 
in the United States for $1.00. This can 
contains as much oil as two of most so- 
called quart bottles. 
S.J. VALK& BRO., 


Valk Building, ew York City 





BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is the 
best finish made for floors and interior 
woodwork. Not brittle ; will not scratch or 
deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. an sale by dealers in Paints, 

are an ings. 


d House Fu 
HE BUTOHER POLISH CO. ~ 
$56 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 


IF YOU REALLY WANT TO KNOW 
about making Ice Cream and frozen des- 
serts write for ‘‘Frozen Sweets.”’ It shows 
by progressive Photographic color illustra- 
tions and recipes how simple, quick and 


easy it is wit othe Lightning Freezer. 
Address 


20sta 
NORTH BROS. M MFG.CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SWEETEN babe OUTING 
by keeping camp supplied “— guaranteed 
PURE MAPLE SY UP. ni $1. G Gal. 
Rs 


F. 7 y z 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Disposal, Oriticism and Typewriting of 
ga Accurate and Scholarly Trans- 
lati rogrammes arrange d. Assistance 
in the preparation of lectures, essays ad- 
dresses, orations and argu uments. Send for 
Booklet. AUTHORS’ REVISION BUR 
58 Morningside Avenue, New To. 











Assistance given in reports, speeches for 
conventions, toasts, addresses for occasions, 


orations, lectures, speeches, club programs. 
Bureau of Research, New Albany, Indiana. 





Idiomatic Translations from or into Eng- 
lish, German, French, Hungarian and the 


Slavic languages. Oommercial, legal. tech- 
nical, etc. E. PIvaNy, 721 Pine St.. Phila. 


MSS. BOOKS WANTED. Works of new 
authors solicite Al) sorts literary assist- 
ance; revision orations, lectures, etc. 


Literary Bureau, 908 Adelphi St., Brooklyn. 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





** GEYSERLAND.” 
eaten SOCIAL REFORM. 


repal 
RICHARD HATFIELD. 
1310 Green Court, N. 


Washington, D. 0. 


LAST CHANCE to secure a typewriter at 
agents’ fe a Remington, Densmore 
Blickene erfer $12.50, Postal, Hammond 

0. Und derwood, Oliver $35. 
STANDARS "YPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
23 Park Row, New York. 





AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


BARGAINS—NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
AUTOMOBILES at 30% to 75% reduction. 
We have all makes constantly on hand, 
American and Foreign, and every automo- 
»ile we sell we absolutely guarantee. We 
are the ] arKent dealers in the world in new 
and secondhand automobiles and receive 
first call from manufacturers and individu- 
als wishing to realize quickly. e@ save you 
money on tires, apparel and supplies. Send 
for latest price list of new and second-hand 
outomncbi tes aaa new supply catalogue nu 

r 12 PA TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE 
COMP ANY, 1599 BrRoapWay, NEw York; 
1382 Mion1Gan AVE., Outcaco, Inn. 





THE KING is an auto tire that has never 
yet been punctured, and some of them rid- 
en more than miles; will outwear 
two rubber t:res and then some; éiberat 
commission to qood salesmen, 
LEATHER TIRE CO., 


KIN 
610 Wisconsin Street, acine, Wis. 





SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS” 





——-POULTRY RAISERS 

If you want beautiful, marketable birds, 
prolific layers, rapid growers, quick to ma- 
ture, easy to keep, in a word MONKY 
MAKERS, buy Rhode Island Reds. sell 
at lowest price compatible with high qual- 
ity, cockerels, hens, pullets, etc.,and EGGS 
to HATCH. Write for free descriptive cir- 


cular. 
WALTER SHERMAN, Ashwalk, Newport, R. I. 








EDUCATIONAL 





JERSEY COAST SUMMER SCHOOL, 
West End, N. J. Third year. Prepares for 


any college or school, 7 individual instruc- 
tion at homes of patrons anywhere on the 
Coast between Hi ap lands Asbury. 
References given jooklet sent, Address 


THE HEAD MASTERS until June . 


at 72 Morningside Avenue, - ew Yor 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


For DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF Gilt Rage Fis First 


Mortgage Farm oans writ 
DER & CO., Box **8”’ Grand Forks, N. De — 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Security Bank "Bldg. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 














HE INNER-BON 
STEEL CONCRETE RE INFORCING BAR 
is the latest 2 and best. Circular on request. 
DLE, PATENTEE 
Bau "Francisco, Cal, 
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if it 

isn't an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 

a 

Kodak 





There’s more to the vacation when you 


KODAK 


More pleasure at the moment and afterward the added charm of pictures that tell the vacation story. 
/ And it is all so simple by the Kodak system that the merest novice can make good pictures from 
the start. Kodak has removed most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 


KODAKS, $5.00 TO $100 BROWNIES, $1.00 TO $12.00 


Catalogue free at the EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ni 
dealers or by mail Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City © 




















